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THE NEW COMPANION BUILDING. 


We are glad to repeat the invitation to all subscribers 
of The Companion to visit, at their convenience, The 
Companion Building, corner of Columbus Avenue and 
Berkeley Street, Boston. A guide is always in attendance 
to show persons through the different Departments. 
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For the Companion. 


A HIT-OR-MISS PARTY. 


Young people are sometimes perplexed to 
entertain their companions for an evening without 
resorting to time-worn amusements. Especially 
is this so where economy must be observed, and 
where the plain home does not abound in luxuries. 

The problem was pleasantly solved by a bright 
young girl in a country town, who drew her 
happy thought from a rag-carpet of the hit-or- 
miss variety, which—made from odds and ends, 
scraps and patches, of all kinds and colors—was 
woven into a harmonious whole. 

In the upper left-hand corner of her invitations, 
above the word hit-or-miss, she made a few 
dashes of water-colors in bright hues, intersected 
with brown lines to represent the warp and woof. 
This served to pique curiosity, and when the 
eventful night came no invited boy or girl was 
missing. 

The first amusement was called ‘“‘hit’’ questions | 
and ‘‘miss’’ answers. ‘Two gaily-papered boxes, 
with holes in the covers large enough to admit a | 
hand, were placed on a table, and pencils were 
supplied to each guest. Boys and girls drew 
forth from separate boxes oddly-shaped pieces of 
paper,—stars, circles, triangles, ovals, every- 
thing,—and on either side of each piece was 
written a different word. 

Every one was directed to write two questions 
about the object named on one side of the paper, | 
and two remarks concerning the same object on | 
the other. 





The “question” side was numbere 
one, and the ‘“‘remark’’ side two. The name of | 
the object may be used in the question, but not in 
the remark. 

This done, each found his partner,—for there 
were two papers of every shape,—and the 
questions on one paper were answered by the 
remarks on the other. Pansies and panthers 
were, for instance, the words on two of these. 

The girl holding one of these matched cards 
inquired if her partner ‘did not love pansies ?” 
He remarked in reply that they ‘“‘were savage 
creatures,’’ that he ‘‘had once seen one which had | 
killed a man,”’ and that he was ‘‘awfully afraid | 
of them.”’ 

When in his turn he asked his partner questions 
on panthers she averred that she “kept them in 
every room of the house all summer,”’ and that 
her mother ‘‘raised splendid great ones in the 
garden.”’ 

A youth whose ‘‘remarks’’ were upon ‘“‘needle- 
work,’’ when questioned on the Battle of Gettys- 
burg admitted that it was ‘“‘well enough for 
girls,”’ but ‘as for me, give me something more 
stirring.” 

When the laughter from this nonsense game 
subsided, two packages of slips of paper were 
dropped, one in each box, for a hit-or-miss | 
conversation. These slips were all numbered to 
form groups of from two to five, with a subject 
for ten minutes’ talk. 





‘*My favorite sport’? was discussed in an | 
animated manner by one group, while such | 
questions as, ‘‘If not yourself, whom would you | 
like to be?’ and “Was Simple Simon as simple | 
as he appeared ?’’ occupied others. } 

After dancing a quadrille which, as some of 
the dancers were not adepts, proved to be an 
involuntary hit-or-miss figure, supper was an- | 
nounced. In the dining-room hit-or-miss tables | 
were disclosed. 

Chocolate was poured at a small table where 
every cup in the house was set out, though the 
guests did not suspect it. 

Grandmother’s blue willow-ware and dainty | 
Christmas souvenirs, plain white china and a few | 
tinted after-dinner cups were elbowed by the | 
baby’s silver mug and a gaudy “Remembrance” | 
cup dear to childish eyes. | 

Odd confusion reigned on the large dining- | 
table. Sandwiches were piled high in bamboo 
trays which sported large parti-colored bows; 
fanchonettes looked invitingly from a large 
fancy work-basket; jellies trembled on inverted 
dishes banked in greenery; candies peeped from 
various pieces of bric-i-brac and from a doll’s 
cradle and laundry tubs, which were decorated | 
with flowers. | 

Plates of all sizes and styles were handed 
about. One guest gazed at a blue plate whereon 
the history of Little Boy Blue was depicted. 
Another studied the Landing of the Pilgrims on a 
conspicuous Plymouth Rock, while a small boy 
carefully selected a tin alphabet plate, which | 


| on a pad, and measure only five feet seven. 
| little fellow seemed to make nothing of my one 


| twenty-five miles a day. 


| shone bravely despite a few dints in its surface. 
| When finally a mold of ice-cream was brought in, 


no one refused it because it was upon a platter 
designed to hold the most enormous turkey that 
ever graced a New England Thanksgiving dinner- 
table. 

After supper a game of ‘‘hit-or-miss characters”’ 
was played. A large sheet of cardboard was 


| pinned against the wall, its surface plentifully 


besprinkled with autumn leaves of more hues 
than nature ever dreamed of producing. Blind- 
folded boys and girls walked down the room and 
extending a finger placed it on a leaf which, when 
turned back, revealed the written character 
beneath. 

As each guest said good-night the last “hit’’ 
appeared—souvenirs piled high in a basket on the 
hall table. Paper once more; this time tinted, 
fringed and slashed, and curiously pinched, and 
finally rolled into cylinders and tied with baby 
ribbon. On the white inside of the paper were 
written mottoes and good wishes. 

This simple little party was pronounced the 
pleasantest of the season by the departing guests, 
and the young girl who originated it and carried 
it through slept that night in the consciousness of 
a small social triumph. Mary L. PAINE. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE 
DONKEY. 


Col. T. A. Dodge writes most entertainingly of 
*‘Algerian Riders’’ in a recent issue of Harper's 
Magazine, and in passing says a good word for 
the much-abused donkey. In the Orient, it 
appears, the donkey is often very small. Colonel 
Dodge measured some that were only thirty-two 
inches high. ‘No bigger than a St. Bernard; 
not so big as the prize-winners.”’ 

I rode one to Abraham’s Oak from Hebron, on 


which my toes touched the .ground, though I was 
The 


hundred and fifty pounds, but racked away a 


| good four and a half miles an hour. 


On a creature like this a load equal to half his 
own weight will habitually be put, his owner will 
ride atop of the load, and the little hero will go 
off at a sharpish, running walk and do his 
The ass in Algeria 
often carries three-fourths of his own weight all 
day long. 

The little creature can be bought for seven 


| or eight francs, does during his life the work of 


a dozen men, and exhibits the qualities of a score 
of saints. Of all horse-flesh, so to speak, the 
patient, little, commonplace, every-day ass takes 
the lead. 

In every country where severe economics are 
thrust upon the people, the donkey comes to the 
rescue, and does the work which no other creature 
alive can do. He lives on nothing; he is rarely 
fed, but is turned loose to find what he may. He 
is never vicious or obstinate, but works faithfully 
till his poor old ears flop downward from age, 
and he literally falls under his load and dies in 
his tracks, after serving his often cruel master 
some score or more of years. 

The habit of cruelty to the ass is universal. 
You will see a child cuffing and beating a donkey, 
standing under his load at the door, ‘just to learn 
how.”’ Zsop, who tells us that to the ass's prayer 
for a less cruel master, Jove replied that he could 
not change the human heart, but would do the 
next best thing, and give his supplicant a tough 
hide, unquestionably knew both men and donkeys. 

Dear, patient ass, did we but appreciate the half 
of thy virtues, we should glory in, not resent, 
being called by thy name! 


———— $4 o———————— 


ADOPTED BY A SOLDIER. 


The very youthful adventures of a little French 
citizen are related by the author of ‘Noble 
Aspects of the French Revolution.”” The young 


wife of a French political emigrant went to) 


Augsburg with her baby, and when the French 
army approached the town, in 1809, she took the 
child in her arms and fled. 


advance post of the French army. 


When the poor woman realized her mistake she 
fainted with fright. General Lecourbe gave her a 
safe-conduct and had her taken to the next 
village, where she had intended to go. She had 
by no means recovered her self-possession, but 
she went gladly. 

After she was gone it was discovered that in 
the confusion the baby had been left behind. 
There was no way of returning the little emigrant 
to the mother, so one of the soldiers adopted it. 
He cared for it tendefly, and made a leather bag 
in which he always carried it. 

Whenever there was a battle he hid the bag and 
its precious contents in a thicket, or in the woods, 
making sure that he could recognize the hiding- 
place again, and after the battle he returned for 
it. ‘The story does not tell how the baby behaved 
meanwhile, but evidently it accepted adoption 
cheerfully and made friends, for later its adopted 
father took up a collection of twenty-five louis for 
it. 

When a truce was proclaimed, the soldier, who 
had found out where the bereaved mother was, 
took his little charge and the twenty-five louis 
and gave them to her, and thus the little emigrant’s 
stay in his adopted republican family ended. 


* 
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UNHAPPY OVERSIGHT. 


One of the possible evil results of the World’s 
Fair is hinted at by the Boston Transcript : 


“Did you see my translation of Cicero’s 
denunciation of Verres ?"’ asked a young woman 
fresh from the high school, of a young man who 
had been to Chicago. 

“T am sorry to say I didn’t,”’ he replied. 

‘Didn't see it! Why, it is in the educational 
exhibit of Massachusetts,’’ was the indignant 
rejoinder. “I thought you said you had been 
to the World’s Fair!” 





_THE YOUTH’S 


In her confusion she | 
/ mistook the way, and fell into the hands of an 
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| Bookkeeping and S h ht 
| SHORTHAND by ATRL Capel a 
| BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE and 
| Training School. Always open. All impediments 
in speech cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, 


SHORT TYPEWRITING, 
HAND 


, 
BOOKKEEPING, Ete., at the 
Boston Commercial College, 
1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
NOTHER importation of So. America’s beautiful, 
wonderfulcuriosity (Phylephas Macorocarge). leory 
Paim Nat, large as hen’s one, nely polished. nd 25e. 


stamps and receive sample free. destructible play- 
thing for children. Jvory Novelty Co., Brockport, N. Y. 


BosTon, MASs. Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


New and elegant rooms. Students admitted to Jun- 
ior Class January 2. Send for Catalogue. 
OSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Principal 


AQUARIA ects Tub. Aquactepe. 
OUTFITS 


Globes, Ornaments, &c. 
Call or send for Catalogue. 

| Boston, Mass., Franklin Square. 

New England Conservatory of Music. 


ston. 

















M. D. JONES & CO., 
76Washington Street,Boston. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Send for Calendar, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Boston, Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 


ORATORY. 


| EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
i Largest School of Elocution in America, 
Four hundred_Students. 
Chartered pre state. Write for Catalogue, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, PRESIDENT. 


China Painting. 


Lessons by mail or at Studio. Holiday Sale of 
Decorated China. Orders taken for special designs. 
Call or send for circulars. C. L. JOY, 218 Tremont 
St., between Boylston and Elliot Sts., Boston. 


TEE 
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connected with the Albany Business College is noted 
for the practical character of its instruction and for the 
preteens of its graduates. It-is the largest in the 
cast and best in America. For information 

Address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N. Y. 


COWLES’ 
ART SCHOOL, 


145 Dart th St., Bost 

Instructors: Ross Turner, Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, Ernest G. Goodhue, W. J. 
Kaula, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowles. 

The Eleventh Year of this well-established School 
now open. Superior in equipment and in arrangement 
| for convenience and comfort. Modelled after the best 
Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Pain 
ing, including Still Life and Water-Colors. 
|_ Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Il- 

lustrating. Classes in Modelling and Decorative Design. 

Students have free access to the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine s. Five hundred dollars ($500) 

ven in scholarships. Begin at any time. For circu- 

rs address vi F. M. COWLES. 























 Hildreth’s Celebrated 


NOTHING 
LIKE IT. 


FINEST 
MADE. 


Molasses Candy. 


Does Not Stick To Teeth or Fingers. 
Delicious—Healthful—Satisfying. 


Try it and you will want some more. For sale by 
Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


The Trade Mark above is stamped in red on every wrapper. 
H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Wash’n St., Boston. 











ONE POUND EQUALS 





OF ANY OTHER. 


“Picked up’? by the only process that 
does not destroy the fibre and flavor. Re- 
quires no boiling or soaking, therefore creates 
no odor. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 
179 & 180 West St., New York. 
Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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Greatest Heating Capacity and Perfect 
Ventilation Guaranteed. Gives Comfort, 


Saves Coal, Preserves Health. 
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Tested and endorsed 





|remarkable stoves? 
not appear again. 


If so, write the Company for particulars. 


and PRIZE WINNER! 
Away Free. 


The “Cortland 

Howe Ventilator” 
Fwon the only Medal 
¢y and Diploma for Heat- 
<8 ing and Ventilation at 


i The World’s Fair, 
CHICAGO. 


A Gold Medal at 


MASS. MECHANICS FAIR, 
Boston, in ’92. 








Just awarded the 
Edward Longstreth 
Medal by the 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Other First Premiums. 





The 
Great 
Sanitary 
and 
Ventilating 
Stove. 


by Prof. Romyn Hitchcock of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Prof. Chas. G. Richards of Yale University, Prof. E. A. Fuertes of Cornell 
University, Prof. H. S. Carhart of Michigan University, and many others. 
introduce our stoves throughout New England, we shall 


GIVE AWAY ONE STOVE FREE 


In every town where they are not now being sold. 


To 


Do you want one of these 
This offer will 


| 
| THE CORTLAND HOWE VENTILATING STOVE CO., 


Cortland, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


CLARISSA’S CHOICE. 


Jacob and David Dodd had fallen out a long 
time ago, so long ago, in fact, that the neighbors 
no longer talked and wondered about the matter. 

“They hed a furse,”’ was the explanation vouch- 
safed to the inquiring stranger who showed a 
mild desire to know why the two old bachelor 
brothers lived apart; but the why and wherefore 
of the ‘“‘furse’’ were unknown. 

“There wa’n’t nary one of ’em good at cookin’,”’ 
said a voluble female neighbor, ‘“‘and I reckon 
w’'en they onct got to jawin’, there wa’n’t nothin’ 
fer to keep ’em together.” 

The old brothers each owned 
a little wooden house and a few 
acres of land in the vicinity of 
the town of Slippin. What- 
ever had been the nature of the 
‘‘furse,’’ the breach, after seven 
years, remained unhealed. Oc- 
casionally these two old men 
would pass each other on the 
public road, but they passed 
without speaking. Now and 
then they found themselves 
together at the store or the 
blacksmith’s shop, but neither 
appeared aware of the other's | 
presence. | 

‘“They’s the plaguedest, cold- 
est pair o’ old fellers I ever j 
come acrost,”’ said the good- 
hearted blacksmith, shaking 
his head in disapproval and 
distress. ‘‘I’d a heap sooner i 
fer to see men fight a thing out, j 
and git shed o’ the hard feelin’. j 
My old woman’s mighty down i 
on the fightin’ principle, but I i 
say to the youngsters to-day, : 
and I’ll say it to em to-morrow j 
—better a sight fer ‘em to fight } 
and git the thing over than fer ' 
to let it settle on ’em like it's 
done settled on the Dodds. One 
own brother not a-lettin’ on | 
w’ent’other’s round! Blamed H 
ef I wuz t’other'n ef I'd stand 
no sech capers !”’ 

Then the blacksmith burst 
into a loud laugh. 

“Plague it,’’ he said, ‘ef in 
this case both of ‘em aint t’oth- 
er'n! Jacob Dodd a-leanin’ 
yer ‘ginst the door'll let on i 
that David Dodd aint got his 
hoss’s head clost to the win- 
der, and David, talkin’ through 
the winder, ll see everybody 
but Jacob leanin’ ’ginst the 
door. Don't tell me ’taint bet- 
ter fer the lads to fight it out!” 

It seemed still more unpardonable that the two 
old brothers, in this unfriendly frame of mind, 
should walk side by side as mourners in a funeral 
procession. Nevertheless that, too, came to be. 





Walking side by side behind the pine coffin | 


containing all that remained of Uriah Dodd’s 
widow, each formed the resolution that he 
“would do fer Uriah’s gal.’’ They told her so 
separately after they got back to her home. 
was out in the little yard that Jacob Dodd laid 
his hand kindly on her shoulder, and said in a 
voice that trembled somewhat: 

“TI want you fer to come home along with me 
w’en you’s ready to travel.’’ To which invita- 
tion Clarissa tearfully answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

That same afternoon David Dodd loomed 
before her in the little kitchen, where she stood 
by the forsaken safe trying to dry her tears. 


It | 


‘“‘Uriah’s darter’ll find a welcome, a warm | 


welcome, to my plact,’’ he said, his white old face 
working. And Clarissa Dodd had answered yes 
this time, too. 

She came into the living-room the next morn- 
ing as the two old men sat there, the one reading 
the county paper, the other gazing out of the 
window. 
say when she was ready to travel. 

She was a good-sized, strong-looking girl, with 
a mass of pretty brown hair coiled about her 
head. She had honest brown eyes, and her 
cheeks were round and red. The one old man 
let his paper fall to the floor, the other turned 
from the window. 


They were patiently waiting for her to | 


*“Uncles,”’ Clarissa asked, standing between 
them, ‘‘w’en we alls goin’ hum ?”’ 

A flush overspread Uncle Jacob’s face; Uncle 
David coughed. Could it be possible that Clarissa 
Dodd wasn’t aware of the ‘‘furse?’’ Evidently 
not, for she came a little nearer and repeated her 
question: ‘‘Uncles, w’en we alls goin’ hum ?” 

It was an awkward moment. Jacob Dodd was 
the first to find his voice. 

‘*You’s goin’ back with me, Clarissy,”’ he said. 
‘*We’s fixed all about that.’’ 

*“*You give yer promise fer to go along with me, 
Clarissy,”’ said David, earnestly. 

The look of surprise deepened in Clarissa’s 
brown eyes. ‘*Why, aint you both a-livin’ over 





to Slippin ?”* she gasped. 





“Uncies, w'en we alls goin’ 


‘““Yes, Clarissy, I’m a-livin’ over to Slippin,”’ | 
responded Jacob Dodd, solemnly. ‘I’m a-livin’ 
over to Slippin alone.”’ 

“I’m a-livin’ to myself over to Slippin, Clar- 
issy,”’ said David Dodd, in even tones. The 
surprise in Clarissa’s brown eyes changed to 
distress. 

‘““What on earth am I fer to do?’’ cried Uriah’s 
daughter. ‘She said as you alls lived together 
over to Slippin. She told me as I wuz to go and 
do fer you. I promised I would do fer you same 
as I wuz yourn ‘stead o’ pap’s.”’ 

Jacob Dodd stooped and picked up the county 
paper, uncurled the corners, and flattened the 
sheet upon his knee. He had made up his mind, 


| as he walked among the mourners, that he would 


“do fer Uriah’s gal;’’ and now this young thing, 
with her honest eyes and her strong frame and 
her pretty coil of hair, was telling about a promise 
made to the dead Clarissa to do for himself and 
David, too. 

He believed very much in keeping a promise 
made to the dying—made to the dead, as most 
folks called it; but in this instance the thing was 
impossible. 

He realized, too, that Clarissa was right in 
saying that she was to do. She would make a 
big bit of difference in the lonely little house 
over at Slippin. She would tidy it up considera- 
ble; she would, very likely, put some flower-pots 
in the windows. 

“I aint got much fer to offer you, Clarissy,”’ 
he said, with a catch in his voice. ‘The plact 





aint noways fine, nor ‘taint ben ‘tended to as it 
ought. But it’s sort o’ comfortable, and could 
be made humlike. I'll see that the winders is 
fixed in tight, and I'll git a man fer to make a 
neater job o’ the floor. Ef them pine boards aint 
jest to yer notion, why, mebbe by spring we 
might lay off fer a carpet.’ His face brightened 
a little when he mentioned the carpet. 

“Yes, we'll manage fer to buy a carpet some- 
how,”’ he concluded. 

“Clarissy,’’ said David Dodd, ‘“‘w’en 1 asked 
you fer to come along hum with me, and you 
said that you wuz willin’, I didn’t know wot kind 
o’ gal you wuz. I didn’t know you wuz as big 
as you is. I got you sort o’ mixed up with the 
other time I wuz yer—the time I travelled over 








hum P"' 


fer to ’tend Uriah’s burial.’’ Here he caught his 
breath and paused. 

“I ought fer to seen you wuz a good-sized gal,” 
he went on, ‘“‘some’n that ’ud be a heap o° ust in 
a house; but I didn’t. I says to myself, ‘I'll do 
fer Uriah’s gal till she’s big and strong and able 
fer to do fer herself.’ You’s big and strong 
a’ready. You’s able fer to do fer yourself a’ready 
ef you wuz pushed. You'll make a powerful 
difference in my plact over to Slippin. But I'll 
give up the chickens to you, and with the young 
spring chickens and the eggs, you'll be able fer to 
lay by a little some’n’.”’ 

“Of course the chickens’ll be yourn,”’ said 
Jacob, as though the thought had originated in 
his brain. ‘‘They’s Cochin Chinys. They lays 
fust-rate the year round. They’s Cochin Chinys 
mixed with Black Spanish, the best mixture in 
the world fer eggs. The full-breeds aint so good 
fer eggs.”’ 


seriously, ‘‘is the finest breed o’ chickens in the 
inarket. They’s the finest fer layin’, and they’s 
the finest fer the meat. I made eighty-seven 
dollars last year on the spring chicks and eggs. 
How's that, Clarissy ?’* 

‘That weren’t bad by no means,”’ said Clarissa. 

“Last winter,’’ said Uncle Jacob, ‘‘w’en the 
folks about Slippin was gittin’ no eggs at all, 
them Cochin Chinys wuz cacklin’ from mornin’ 
till night. Thirty-five cents was the price 0’ eggs 
down to Slippin last winter. Wot you think o’ 
that, Clarissy ?” 








“It certainly were a good price 
responded Clarissa. 

“Ef there were some ‘n fer to ‘tend to the 
Bramies reg’lar, some ’n to see that they gits 
their food twict or three times a day at the same 
distance apart,”’ said David Dodd, crossing one leg 
over the other and speaking calmly and confiden- 
tially, “they state in the poultry paper that there’s 
a fortin fer to be made at it.”’ 

“TI reckon mebbe there is,’’ agreed Clarissa. 
‘*She allus said ef we'd hed a plenty o’ corn and 
screegins, she’d ’a’ made money thataway.” 

“TI got fifteen barrel o’ corn off the lot last 
season,”’ said Jacob Dodd, in a tone of self-con- 
gratulation, ‘‘and I’ve manoored the land heavy 
fer the comin’ crap. There won't be no trouble 

"bout the corn, Clarissy.”’ 
Here Clarissa Dodd gave 
vent toa prolonged sigh. The 
two pairs of oid eyes regarded 
her wistfully. 
“I wish | knowed what to 
I wish she'd a-heered that 
you wasn't livin’ together.’” 

“I reckon I'd best go and 
give my hoss a feed,” said 
Jacob Dodd, rising stiffly from 
his chair. ‘‘W’enever you’se 
ready fer to travel, Clarissy, 
jest say the word.” 

He walked slowly and with 
a shambling gait. His hand 
trembled as he opened and 
closed the door. The girl went 
to the window and watched 
him. 

*Uncle Jacob aint very 
young no more,”’ she said. 

David Dodd had not spoken 
his brother's name for seven 
years. Seven years ago he had 
admired Jacob Dodd more than 
any other man in the world. 

‘‘None of us aint so young as 
we wuz vesterday,’’ he said, 
slowly. He, too, had raised 
his eyes and looked at Jacob. 
He, too, had noticed the sham- 
bling gait and the tremulous 
turn of the knob. 

“Didn't you never live to- 
gether over to Slippin?’’ in- 
quired Clarissa. David Dodd 
cleared his throat. 

“Clarissy,’’ he said, ‘there 8 
some things a man don’t like 
fer to talk about; some things 
that is best left alone. Me and 
Jacob Dodd aint a-livin’ to- 
gether over to Slippin now. 
Wot we done onct don’t make 
no difference.” 

After that mentioning of 
Jacob’s name he got up and 
joined Clarissa at the window. 
The old man outside was leading his horse down 
the road to the watering-trough. They watched 
him as he shambled along. 

‘*He’s lame,” said the girl. 
away long ?’’ 

“I dunno, Clarissy,”’ 
dunno.” 

‘‘You aint heered as he has the rheumatiz ?”’ 

‘Yes, Clarissy,”’ said David, honestly, “I’ve 
heered the folks at the store say as Jacob Dodd 
suffers some'at with the rheumatiz.” 

The old man outside had put his horse away. 
In coming back to the house he paused for a 
minute at the gate as if to rest. He looked old 
and worn. David Dodd turned from the window. 

‘‘Clarissy,’’ he said, hurriedly, ‘‘I let you off 
that promise fer to come hum along with me. 
They say to the store that Jacob Dodd has long 
spells o’ rheumatiz. They say to the blacksmith 


fer eggs,”’ 


’ 


do. 


‘*Has he ben that- 


said David Dodd, “I 


| shop that now and then he has a time a-doin’ fer 
‘The full-breed Bramies,’”’ said David Dodd, | 


himself. I reckon as I'll git back to Slippin ’s I 
come. I reckon as you’d best go hum with Jacob 
Dodd and do fer him. [thought you wuz a little 
slip of a gal that I’d hev fer to cook and wersh 
fer and he’p along, I dunno how I come to make 
the mistake. Somehow I were thinkin’ of the 
last time w’en I drove over to Uriah’s burial.” 

He put his hand on Clarissa’s brown hair and 
smoothed it. ‘I'd like fer to hear ’em say down 
to the shop as he hed some 'n to look after him.” 

The one old man came into the house and the 
other old man, saying that he’d best go tend to 
his critter, went out. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Clarissa met Jacob Dodd as he entered. Her 
voice was a little husky as she said, ‘‘W’en you's 
ready fer to travel back to Slippin I’m ready fer 
to go along with you.” 

He looked at her as if he hardly understood, as 
if he had been thinking of something else. Then 
he crossed to the window and looked out. 

“A man changes a heap in seven year,” he 
said, sadly. 

‘Your knee’s a-hurtin’ you,” said the girl, 
simply. ‘*You’s gittin’ old. She'd said, ef she'd 
knowed how ’twas, I'd best go with you.” 

Jacob followed her into the kitchen, and sat 
down upon the little wooden step leading up- 
stairs, gazing admiringly upon her as she went 
about getting the supper. She was quick and 
bustling, a good, good thing to look upon. He 
feasted his eyes a long while before he spoke. 

“‘Clarissy,’’ he said at last, “‘you aint no idee | 
how lonesome ’tis livin’ all alone. It’s a quare, | 
unsociable sort 0’ life, *taint much pleasure in it. 
I guess as you’d fix up a place mighty nice fer an 
old man ?”’ 

“I'd do the best I could fer him,” returned | 
Clarissa. 

“T reckon as you'd see to it that his victuals 
was cooked right, and wuz 
give to him on time ?” 

“Yes, I certain’y could do 
that.’’ 

‘And w’en he wuz seen 
round to the store and black- 
smith’s shop he wouldn’t be 
in rags ?”’ 

“No,” said Clarissa, “I'll 
keep you mended up. I could 
keep two men folks mended 
up, and I wish I hed it fer 
to do.” 

“Some things can’t be al- 
tered,’ said Jacob Dodd, 
with sudden severity. ‘Some 
things that best hed never 
happened can’t be altered 
now. I wuz just gunno say, 
Clarissy,” he got up from 
the step and approached her 
closely, “I wuz just gunno 
say as I’d like you fer to do 
all that fer David. He wuz 
the youngest, you see. I 
wa’n’t thinkin’ "bout it be- 
fore. I'd like you fer to look 
after David, J kin git along.” 

He shambled into the liv- 
ing-room and left Clarissa 
standing in the kitchen with 
a dewy brightness in her 
brown eyes. 

“I’m gunno do fer both of 
*em or none of ’em,”’ she said, energetically, ‘I 
aint got no. choict.”’ | 

After the little supper, eaten in silence, Clarissa | 
cleared away the dishes with more than her wonted | 
speed, “‘tryin’ fer to beat the dark,”’ she said, and 
the two old men laughed softly. 

But the darkness was creeping into the room | 
when ‘‘Uriah's gal’’ pulled the two large wooden 
chairs close to the fireplace, and ordered her 
ancles to come and sit where they could git warm 
and where a body could talk to them, and then 
she pulled her own chair between them. 

“I’m gunno tell you some’n’, uncles,” she 
began. ‘I dunno wot fer to do, and that’s a fact. 
I dunno know where fer to go over to Slippin.’’ 

The two old men looked nervously into the 
glowing fire. 

“Yer you, Uncle David, is a-tellin’ me fer to go 
and take keer o’ Uncle Jacob, that he suffers with 
rheumatiz, and you’d lack fer to hear the folks at 
the shop and the store sayin’ that he wuz took 
keer of; and yer’s you, Uncle Jacob, tellin’ me 
fer to go and keep the people at the store and the 
shop from sayin’ that Uncle David aint got nobody 
to keep him tidy and give him his victuals on time. 
W’en each wanted me fer himself ’twas easier, 
but w’en neither wants me fer himself but fer 
t’other, land sakes! what am I fer to do?” 

The old men, gazing into the fire, said nothing. 
“‘Uriah’s gal’’ took a hand of each and held them. 

‘*W’'en a person’s dead,”’ she said, hoarsely, “I 
dunno how.’tis but it makes a body feel as ef 
they wanted fer to do wot wuz right. Uncle 
Jacob, where am I to go?”’ 

“Go take keer o’ David,’”’ said the old man, 
huskily. 

“Uncle David, wot you got a say ?”’ 

“Take keer 0’ Jacob,’’ whispered the other old 
brother. 

A tender peacefulness had crept into the two 
pairs of old eyes. 

*““W’en a person's dead,’’ continued Clarissa, 
“‘f dunno how ’tis but seems as ef ’twa’n’t no use 
in fursin nor nothin’, seems as ef life weren't the 
plact fer’t. I dunno how ‘tis but ef I can't go 
back to Slippin with both of you I can’t go back 
with neither. I can’t teck keer 0’ one o’ pap’s 
brothers, and leave t’other out in the cold. I aint 
got no choict.”’ 

The two old wrinkled hands held by the firm 
young hands were very near together now. 
Clarissa lifted one above the-other. She let it 
fall gently. 

‘‘Why can’t we hev a hum, why can’t we alls 
go to it?’’ she asked, tremulously. 

The two old wrinkled hands that had not met for 
seven years were clasping each other feverishly. 

“Why can’t we alls go hum?’ David Dodd 
cried, piteously. 








‘“‘Why can’t we alls go hum, David ?’’ asked 
Jacob, brokenly. He stretched out his left hand 
and David took it. 

“We alls a-goin' hum,” he said, in a glad 
quaver. ‘Uriah’s gal is right. We alls a-goin’ 
hum together.” Louise R: BAKER. 
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SHUT IN TIME. 


’Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read g books, to sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal spring. . 
—Alice Cary. 





For the Companion. 


QUALITY’S TEMPTATION. 
In Two PARTS.— PART I. 
Miss Levore’s Money. 


‘“‘Now you be keerful, Quality Ann, I tell ye. 
Be you sure as you know jest where to go?” 

Mrs. Judson, shading her eyes from the sun 
with a very thin, brown hand, watched her niece 


sharply as the girl climbed into the vegetable- | 








“Now, be Keerful!’ 


wagon and awkwardly gathered up the reins. 

“Yes’m; Bettses fust, Square Tod’s, Meech- 
am’s and Miss Levore,”’ said Quality, meekly, 
looking at her aunt out of a pair of pale blue 


| eyes. 
Her face, attractive though perhaps not exactly. 


pretty, was framed in a sunbonnet which had so 
far not prevented the sun from freckling the fair 
skin to which her red hair entitled her. Quality 
had been painfully conscious both of the freckles 
and the hair ever since she had come to Beck’s 
Corner to live. In her old home there had been 
no comment on them, for freckles and “sandy’’ 
hair are not uncommon in a seafaring town. 

“Wal, you hev got it right this time!”’ snapped 
Mrs. Judson. ‘An’ be sure an’ tell Miss Levore 
I can let. her have twenty quarts of black-caps 
next week.”’ 

“Yes’m.”’ 

Quality gave a flip to the reins. She had never 
driven alone before, but from going with her aunt 
or her cousin Ben, she knew the road well enough. 
It ran straight as an arrow for nearly two miles 
between meadow and farmlands rich with the 
crops of July, then took a turn which brought 
into view a country skirted by the Adirondacks, 
and memorable as the scene of much that was 
exciting in the days when this valley was shared 
by the Dutch, English, Germans and redmen. 

Quality’s mind was not on the beauty of the 
morning or the historic interest of the country 
she was riding over. It was painfully at work 
on her own loneliness, her aunt’s hard treatment, 
Ben’s cruel, bullying ways, and the ever-present, 
aching longing for home. 

Of nearer kin than the Judsons none were now 
left the girl, but she told herself that if she could 
only once more be in Porthaven she would be 
happy, and would easily find a home and work 
among her old friends. Why had Aunt Judson 
ever thought to take her when her mother died ? 

“Get up!’ she said sharply to the old mare, 
as Becktown came in view—houses, factories and 


church-spires revealing themselves amidst the | 


dense foliage of the ridge. Twice a week Mrs. 
Judson sent fresh vegetables to half a dozen 
customers in the town; and though Quality had 


wagon rattled up to the gate of the square, prim 
white house on Burrow Street, with its gay little 
garden and tall elms near the kitchen door, 
Hetty would flutter out in a crisp print dress and 
| clean white apron, or a much-beflowered challi. 

With bangles on her pretty wrists, and her hair 
in a bewildering “bang,”’ shéMeft an impression 
of elegance and beauty which filled Quality’s 
mind with wonder that such a dazzling creature 
could do housework, make gloves, and live like 
other mortals! 

Now when the houses first named had been 
visited, Quality felt quite thrilled by the thought 
that she was actually at liberty to go into the 
house of this wonderful Hetty Knowles, and talk 
to and see her ‘‘as she lived.” 

“That you, Mrs. Judson?” called out Hetty 
in her high-pitched young voice, as she appeared 
in the kitchen door ina pink and white outing 
flannel with a turn-down collar, above which a 
string of gold beads showed on her white throat. 

“They’re new!” reflected Quality. ‘No’m,”’ 
she said aloud. “It’sme. Aunt’s busy canning, 
and Ben’s away.”’ 

She got down from her perch, tied old Joe 
to a post, and then stood waiting for orders. 

‘““We want peas and some 
cucumbers and summer 
squash, I guess,”’ said Hetty. 
“It’s late, though, for the) 
peas, isn’t it ?”’ 

Quality could fill the order. 
Presently, for the first time, 
she found herself in the large, 
cool kitchen. Its windows 
were vine-hung and wire- 
netted, and beyond it was the 
sitting-room, where Hetty’s 
machine, strewn with gloves, 
occupied a conspicuous posi- 
tion. 

While Miss Levore’s niece 
flitted about, emptying the 
measures intocrockery bowls, 
Quality gazed from one ob- 
ject to another. The gloves 
fascinated her. 

She wondered how Hetty 
made them, but did not like 
to ask questions. 

Meanwhile Hetty had dis- 
appeared up-stairs, where her 
aunt was busy, and Quality 
ventured into the sitting- 
room, where the gloves lay 
half-stitched, one being under 
the needle. Hetty found her 
there when she came back 
with the money, and laughed 
cheerily. *‘Did youever make 
gloves ?”’ she asked, good-humoredly. 

Quality blushed under her freckles, and shook 
her head. ‘‘No’m,’’ she answered, shyly. ‘Wish 
I could, though.” 

“Why don't you learn ?”’ said Hetty, looking 
pleasantly at the thin little figure in its faded 
calico—the bright, plain face under the sunbonnet. 
Quality was fourteen, but of rather childish 
appearance for her years. 

“Oh, could I ?”’ Quality’s cheeks glowed again. 

“Some day when Mrs. Judson comes over we 
will see,’? answered Hetty, who had a dim 
impression that Mrs. Judson’s niece had a hard 
life of it. 

Quality took her money—Miss Levore paid in 
advance to ensure the black-caps—and presently 
went away, her head full of glove-making, of 
Hetty’s friendliness, of the homely comfort of the 
large, cool, shaded rooms. All the way home 
Quality kept wondering and wishing and hoping. 
Something like a change for 
the better seemed to be 
coming. 

Just before she turned 
the road-corner, she remem- 
bered to count up her 
money. Should there be a 
mistake, she knew well 
what she might expect! 

Four dollars and a half 
was the amount due. 
Quality looked,  stured,. 
paled and flushed alter- 
nately. How was it that 
she had nine dollars and a 
half? 

She pulled old Joe up 
sharply, and bégan again. 
Her change, she knew, had 
been correct when she 
reached Miss Levore’s. It 
must be that a five-dollar 
bill had stuck to the money 








which Hetty gave her. 

| Quality sat in the sunny 
| spot of the road gazing 
| straight ahead of her, the 


minutes was at home again, somewhat flushed 
and excited. Happily for her, Mrs. Judson was 
too busy over her work to observe anything 
unusual in the girl’s manner. 

She found Ben, with a queer, malicious grin on 
his face, lounging in the barn when she took the 
horse out. 

**You don’t know!” he called out in derisive 
tones. ‘‘You don’t know what J’ve got. It’s for 
you, but I sha'n’t tell you what it isi” 

Ben was poor Quality’s terror and despair 
This boy of sixteen contrived to elude his mother’s 
vigilance when she was ill-tempered, and to 
wheedle her as her ‘‘only darling’’ when he found 
her in an indulgent mood. 

It mattered nothing that the neighbors, one and 
all, wondered at ‘‘Mis’ Judson’s letting that boy 
go to rack and ruin.’? The widow seemed blind 
to her boy’s imperfections, and poor Quality 
knew well that any appeal from his ill-treatment 
of herself to her aunt would end only in her own 
humiliation and a fresh triumph for her cousin. 

As he stood before her now, dancing around 
in the old barn, his hands in his pockets, a straw 
in one corner of his mouth, winkipg one eye 
shrewdly, the girl felt miserably helpless. 

“OQ Ben!” she faltered. Tears were very near 
the poor light blue eyes. 

“Cry baby, cry!” her tormentor went on. He 
pulled one hand out of his pocket, and slapped 
his side gaily. 

‘It’s right here!”’ he continued. ‘‘Yes’m, I’ve 
got it right here, and I sha’n’t even tell mother.”’ 

Suddenly his tone changed. ‘Say, gi’ me ye’re 
shells ?”’ he inquired. Sam Jones had seen them, 
and Ben knew that he could ‘‘swap” them to good 
advantage. 

Quality’s lips quivered! The shells, gathered 
in. her happier days on the shore, were all the 
poor child had from her home. But Ben’s next 
words decided her. 

‘It’s a letter!’ he said, with his mean little 
eyes fixed sharply upon her. 

A letter! ‘The first since that sad wintry morn- 
ing when she had left home! Five minutes later 
the transfer of the shells was made, and Quality, 
robbed of her treasure, but happy with the letter, 
fled away with it up to the corner of the attic 
where her bed and trunk and an old chair consti- 
tuted her ‘‘room.”’ 

The letter was from the being she loved best on 
earth—the old cousin for whom she had been 
given her strange name, but who had been power- 
less to take her when her mother died. 

Now old Quality Kent wrote pleadingly, ear- 
nestly. She was very ill—perhaps dying. Would 
not her little Quality come to her at once? 

Hot tears fell on the paper as the girl read and 
re-read the pathetic lines. What mattered it that 
the letters were cramped, the lines crooked ? They 
seemed like the very voice—the touch of that dear 
old lady, from whom she had never known any- 
thing but love and kindness. Now she was dying 
—alone! 

Mrs. Judson was dishing the dinner. She was 
heated, cross and scolding when Quality came 
down the attic stairs. The girl’s plain little face 
was flushed and streaked from a passionate fit of 
weeping. 

“Go to Porthaven?’’ shrieked the widow, on 
hearing Quality’s timid request. ‘Just listen to 
her, Ben!” she laughed, derisively. 

Ben chuckled and said, “Oh my! 
getting bumptious, though!”’ 

“Well, I guess not, Quality Ann Kent! Why 
didn’t she look after you, I'd like to know, when 
Mari’ died? Yes—a pretty how-do-you-do, 
wouldn’t it be, to go trapesing off down there jes’ 
as you can pick berries, and help with hay, and 
mebbe do somethin’ to pay for your victuals; and 


Aint we 








A Dictated Letter. 


never penetrated beyond the dooryards of any of | old leather purse open on her lap, the bills | let alone all you're ma’s buryin’ and a-fetchin’ 


the houses to which her aunt had directed her, 
she had formed certain opinions concerning the 
inmates of the dwellings. 


She had concluded that Mr. Betts’s people must | be made angry by such a delay. A bright idea | 


have a very good time; Squire Tod must be very 
cross, the Miss Meecham’s people of great conse- 
quence; and above all Miss Levore’s niece, Hetty, 
was to be envied by all who knew her. 


Quality’s chief reason for this last opinion was | 


| fluttering in her hand. What should she do? 
| Turn right around and go back ? 
| No, that was impossible. Mrs. Judson would 


| occurred to her! She would not tell her aunt, 
| but would walk over to the town the first chance 
| that offered, and return the money. There would 
| be another opportunity to see and talk to Hetty. 


Pleased with her plan, Quality tucked the five- | 


you up here cost! Now you sit right down there, 
I tell ye, and eat your food, and don’t let me hear 
| No more o’ that tom-fool talk !”’ 

Under this cruel harangue Quality sat down, 
|dumb and miserable. She could not eat. She 
| could scarcely see or hear. Hier heart and vision 
were away off in the lonelv little cottage at Port- 
haven, where her dear old cousin was waiting and 
watching for her. The words of the letter rang 








based on what seemed to her the splendor of | dollar bill safely inside her dress, replaced the over and over in her ears. 


Hetty Knowles’s attire. When the vegetable- 


four dollars and a half in the purse, and in ten | 


How she got through that wretched afternoon 
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she never knew. Of course she worked. Not to 
have done so would have been impossible under 
Mrs. Judson’s sway. But at last the house- 
work was over, and she could escape to the 
orchard for a few moments’ solitude after supper. 
There, flinging herself on the grass, she wept as 
if her heart would break, and prayed with all her 
heart. 


It was dark when she came back. Ben was! 


seated at the kitchen table, laboriously writing a 
letter at his mother’s dictation. He lifted his 
sallow face for an instant, as Quality’s dishevelled 
little figure and tear-stained face appeared im the 
kitchen doorway. 

“Goon,” said his mother, sharply. “Put down 
that they needn't write no more such stuff, for 
here the girl stays, and she don’t earn her keep, 
and them that couldn’t do for her nor puta penny 
toward buryin’ her ma needn’t put on airs now!” 

It was too horrible! Quality fled like a wild 
creature up to her ‘‘room,”’’ where, with only the 


was willing to be drawn in, and I turned back, 
feeling something like an unconscious conqueror, 
| yet quite unprepared for Captain Porter’s salute. 
' For, indeed, he was scarcely able to articulate, 
| between his amusement at my unexpected courage 


and his rage at having lost a chance to distinguish | 


himself, 
| <¢What on earth do you mean?’ he cried. 
‘How, sir, did you dare to leave your position in 
the rear and attack the enemy inthe front? Who 
gave you orders to charge ?’’” 


The doctor disclaimed the imputation of won- | 


derful courage, and explained that his horse was 
the offender against orders; and the affair ended 
in a general laugh. 


oe 
DEAD GARDENS. 


Where are only stems and thorns 
Veiled in dead leaves, curled and brown, 
Gardens where we only see 
here the roses used to be! 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


Selected. 


stars for illumination, she began to prepare for | 


bed. 
Suddenly a bit of paper fell to the floor. 
was Miss Levore’s five dollars! 
pected misery, Quagity had forgotten it. 
A queer numbness crept over her. 


She held the money softly, as though half afraid 
of its touch, in her hands, and all the time her 
mind went on and on, revolving a question as 
unexpected as it was puzzling. But at last she 
said to herself : 

‘““Why not?” 

Then she went on more boldly, ‘‘When I came 
back I'd go straight to Hetty and tell her all about 
it, and beg of her to teach me to make gloves, to 
pay her back—or I’d work for her. I'd pick 
berries odd times—I’d —”’ 

All the time there was the money, dimly green 
in the starlight. 

Quality’s religious training had been not of the 
very best, yet there had been a stern honesty 
among the people she had known at Porthaven. 
That she had no right to appropriate this money, 
even for so desperate a cause, the girl well knew. 
Yet the same sophistry used in higher places 
overcame her scruples now. 

‘It’s only borrowing it,” she murmured. “I'd 
work so to pay it back and—O poor Cousin 
Quality! Oh, I must go!” 

It was nearly midnight before the girl lay 
down—not to sleep, but to rest her tired head and 
limbs until daybreak. Her few preparations for 
flight were all made. In a corner of the attic was 
an old carpet-bag which she had brought from 
home. Into this, with trembling fingers, the girl 
put a change of clothing, her brush and comb—a 
few small belongings. Then she waited for the 
summer day to dawn. 

Soon after four o'clock Quality saw the pale 
gray glow that meant the morning and her time 
for flight. Some birds were awake. They seemed 
to give her courage and keep her company, as 
with cautious steps she crept down the back stairs, 
unlatched the kitchen door, and let herself out 
into the fresh dewy summer morning. 

It was a desperate undertaking, as she knew— 
to run away from her aunt and Ben; but how 
could she let that terrible letter speed on its way 
to poor Cousin Quality, and not fly ahead of it? 

The station was reached within an hour. Qual- 
itv remembered perfectly just how she had come 
that dreadful journey before. Seven o'clock 
found her seated on the eastern bound express, 
and Beck’s Corners, Becktown itself, far from 
her view. Lucy C. Liuure. 
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INVOLUNTARY COURAGE. 


Doctor W. P. Reyburn, of New Orleans, was a 
surgeon in a Louisiana regiment during the 
Mexican War, and when Captain Andrew Por- 
ter’s company of mounted rifles escorted the 
commissioners bearing the treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo from the City of Mexico, then occupied 
by the victorious American forces, to Queretaro 
for ratification by the Mexican government 
established there, Doctor Reyburn went also. 

Before starting, a fine-looking filly was set apart 
for his use, but the Mexican owner of the aniinal 
represented her to be too light to carry the doctor. 





He had a handsome roadster which would do | 


much better. And besides, the filly would surely 
go lame before the journey was ended. 

The doctor accepted the substitute, and the 
cortége proceeded on its way, headed by Captain 
Porter. All at once was heard the ring of the 
bugle in front, then the roll of drums, and now 
and then a dropping shot. 

“As the noise continued,’’ writes Doctor Rey- 
burn, “I felt a quick tremor of my horse, and 
noticed a strange movement of his ears. At last, 
when the firing grew more brisk and the sounds 
of drum and bugle more frequent, he became 
ungovernable. 
burst ahead past the commissioners, past the 
escort, past gallant Captain Porter, and to my 
horror, I found stretched across -the road a large 
body of armed Mexicans, ready to dispute our 
passage. 

“‘Single-handed and alone I was facing the ene- 
mies of my country; judge of my relief when, 
supposing me to be the advance guard of a charg- 
ing column, they divided on both sides of the 
road, and fled up the hill. 

‘““My veteran charger, for such was the ‘hand- 
some roadster,’ having accomplished his work, 


It | 
In her unex- | 


Quality 
sank upon her straw mattress and began to think. | 


I lost all control of him, and he> 


Se 
For the Companion. 


| A BAD NIGHT IN A YACHT. 
In Two Parts.— Part II. 


| The Brunette was pitching terribly, mercilessly 
| dragged as she was from one wave to another, 
without having time to ride them; and mixed with 


Bailing out 


the howl of wind and roar of surge, the rapid 
clanging of the pumps seemed to indicate a 
desperate haste, and to put an edge on the senses 
like fire-bells at dead of night. 

I stayed a few minutes to assure my cousin that 
in these shallow centreboard boats a leakage 
shows itself over the cabin floor long before there 
is any danger of sinking; and when she went for- 

| ward at my request to comfort the others, I ripped 
| up the carpet and threw aside the floating planks 
| 80 as to get at the “well.” 

| Ithen skipped up the companionway. As soon 
|as my heatl appeared Harry asked me, “How’s 
the well? Did you sound it?” 

“There’s no well left,” I said. 
down there. Get your buckets!” 

I had to roar to make myself heard, and Harry 
passed his order forward by a messenger who 
crawled along by the stowed mainsail lest he 
should go overboard in the pitching. 

Harry went below to sound the well, and as he 
came on deck again he said, **The leaks have gained 
on the pumps two inches in half an hour. At that 
rate it is only a question of time. The buckets 
and pumps won’t keep her afloat long, because 
she is evidently working the calking out of her 
seams, and that will get worse every moment.” 

There were no loiterers on board after that. 
We all turned to and worked like machines. Even 
| the steward and cook were on deck to take their 
| trick at the pumps. 
| Five men in soaking trousers and shirts worked 


“Tt’s all a lake 





| five buckets in the cabin, heaving the water out 
the companionway. Of these five, some dropped 
out from time to time exhausted; but the others 
relieved them, and so kept the five buckets going 
as hard as they could be worked. At first some 
ventured on a few cheery, light remarks; but as 
the toil continued these ceased. Several fell 
deathly sick with the heat and the shapeless 
pitching and driving motion of the yacht. 

But even if sick, they had something to think 
about besides their comfort, and so they staggered 
around at their work as well as they could. 





the companionway to the well for two hours more 
we silently kept up the incessant struggle. It was 
}an exhausting and dreary round. The sweat 
| poured from us like water, and I suppose we all 
had our teeth clenched to do our best. 

At an interval, when I knocked off and went on 


great mass of a steamer in front of us plunged 
{and yawed while it dragged us with a pitiless 
| speed through the black waters, where a huge 
| surge could now be discerned sweeping its foaming 
crest past the little yacht, which was gradually 
succumbing to the wild forces about it. 

Cousin Clara was back in the cabin now. She 
| had wedged herself in, with her back against the 
| bunks and her foot resting against something to 
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| keep her in position. She could not bail, but she 
felt that she might be of use in some way. When 
a man fell out sick, she attended to him. She had 
succeeded in quieting the other women; and as 
they could not hear the bailing in the after cabin, 
they were in happy ignorance of the worst. 

Whatever fears she had exhibited when the 
knowledge of danger first came to her, she showed 
no sign of them now, and her courage and pleas- 
antness did us good. I am sure that no man 
among us could have dared to show the white 
| feather when her nerve proved so completely 
trustworthy. 

A third hour had now nearly expired since the 


work with the buckets began, and Clara had been | 


watching the water in which we worked gradually 
creeping up over our feet as we continued the 
dreary round, to which the toil of Sisyphus was 
| almost satisfactory. 
| She saw the water rising in spite of our best 


endeavors to keep the boat afloat, and she had | 
quietly made up her mind that there was no chance | 
left, and that she was, in our language, going to 


“die game.” She was like a big sister to us all, 


and I-can never say enough for her. 


more than two hours at the outside to live, she sat 
there on through the night doing her woman’s 
part. 


fhe hot steam from men working frantically | 


filled the cabin; the weaker ones grew ill before 





From the well to the companionway and from | 


her, and she looked after them without blanching. 
Hers was no place for a toy woman. She was 
there, as she thought, to help all those about to die, 





the Cabin. 


and to do this rightly, to force back her own 
nausea and face anxiety and death with a smile. 

Harry was a picture that night—a man who 
stood six feet one in his stockings, and from head 
to foot as handsome as a Greek god. 

To-night his clothes were soaked with water; 
the neck-button of his flannel shirt had carried 
away; his trousers were rolled up at the bottom, 


strain of the work; yet through it all his courage 
was evident. 

Knotted cords seemed to stand out on his fore- 
head; his bare arms were like plaited steel; hia 
tenacious jaw set as it had been in many a hurdle 


nostril and glittering eye that for this battle with 
the waters he had what Shakespeare and sports- 
men call “gall”—that indomitable courage which 
all women worship and all men admire. 

Another long half-hour passed, and then Gerald, 
a boy we had with us, fell over his bucket, keel up. 
He had fainted from exhaustion; and after being 
dosed in the usual way, he was sent on deck to the 
lighter work at the pumps. 

After this the paid sailors, having in some way 
purloined too much liquor, mutinied, and refused, 
as they said, to sling another bucket. They were 
only three in number, and as we never counted on 
them for anything, we were not surprised. They 
went forward sulkily to wait for the end. 

Then Harry and [ consulted as to what could be 
done; and our difficulties were very real. We 
the steamer to slow up and take us aboard. 
steamer had been sent 
pumps. 

Ought we to cut the towline and throw out the 
ballast? The wooden hull minus the ballast would 
float. But the ballast was too far covered with 
water to be easy to get at. Even if the straining 
at the seams was eased by cutting the towline, 
what guarantee had we that the leak did not come 
from a sprung plank where the leakage might con- 
tinue just as badly when the strain of the towing 
was removed? 

To leave the steamer would, if the leak then 
continued, mean death. To hold on to the steamer, 








With the | 
conviction in her heart that she could not have | 


and his face was dripping with the extraordinary | 


race, and any one could see from the swelling 


had already tried by firing revolvers to signal to 
But 
as I have said, the watchers at the stern of the | found, fitting perfectly into the gap. 
below to work at her! 
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forward, took a halliard in my hands, swarmed up 
the mast about twenty feet and took a long look. 

| Then I slid down and ran aft, and called down the 

| companionway: 

“Boys! Toronto Light is right ahead—off to 

starboard!” 

They did not believe me, and one fellow, Gun- 
ning his name was, said gruffly, “Yes, Toronto 
Light has been ahead ali night; and I want to say 
that this is no time for fooling.” 

“I tell you I’ve seen it from up the mast!” 

“But how do you know it?” 

“Why, by seeing it in the distance from my 
room window every night for twenty years!” 

Well, the men were crazy with joy, and they 
went at the water again “like tigers,” to keep the 
yacht afloat till we reached the land. 

Harry satisfied himself by climbing the mast, 
| and then he went down into the forecastie. What 
he did there I do not know; but presently the paid 
hands came aft, and worked hard at the buckets. 

In a few minutes more we noticed that the seas 
| had ceased to sweep the decks, and then Harry 
called to Clara to come on deck. She ascended 
and sat on the dripping cabin-top, watching a 
changing scene, impossible to forget. 

Soon after she appeared, there came a flicker in 
the air, as short as the pulling of a trigger, and all 
at once she perceived that she began dimly to see 
the waves and the pitching boat. It was a revela- 
tion, like an experience of Dante’s Virgil, to see, 
at last, a part of what we had struggled so long 
with for existence. 

As the first beginnings of weird light, coming 
apparently from nowhere, began to spread over 
the weary waste of tumbling, heaving, merciless 
waters, and to dilute the ink of the night as if with 
only a memory of day, Clara said a chill went 
through her as she realized something of the sea 
we were escaping from. Although the ragged sky 
in the east paled faintly, rather than warmed, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness like the tired 
smile of a dying man, it was enough to cheer her. 

The calm certainty of almost immediate death 
which had settled on her like a pall was dispelled 
by rays of hope that seemed to be identical with 
the rays of light. She arose and went carefully 
forward, holding to the gaff of the wet mainsail, 
till she came to the mast and gazed at the black 
mass of the great steamer still plunging and yaw- 
ing and swinging through the waters, with its 
lights looking yellow in the pale glimmer of dawn. 

But oh, what a nightmare of a yacht it was in the 
dreary morning light—with all the black, dripping 
heap of wreckage piled over the bows, the mast 
pitching back toward the stern with a tangled mass 
of everything imaginable wound in a huge plait 
down the lifts. 

In this broken-nosed, draggle-tailed thing with a 
boom lying on the deck and hanging over the 
counter, and its canvas trailing in the water, it was 
impossible to recognize the peerless swan that 
lately poised itself upon its white pinions to sweep 
along the lake. 

As the gale came partly off the land the water 
grew calmer now at every mile we traversed. 
Soon the pitching almost ceased, and the buckets 
and pumps began to gain upon the water in the 
cabin. The opened seams ceased to smile so invit- 
ingly to the death that lurks under every boat’s 
keel; and by the time we had swept around the 
lighthouse and entered the harbor the flooring had 
been replaced, while the pumps were still clanging. 

When passing close to the Royal Canadian Yacht 
| Club House we cast off the towline and ‘dropped 

anchor. And then a drawn and haggard group of 

men—a drooping, speechless, and even ragged 
| group of men—allowed themselves to sleep. It 
| did not matter how or where we slept. We just 
dropped anywhere. And oh, how lovely it was! 

| STINSON JARVIS. 


bed- 
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For the Companion. 


| DIGGING UP OLD LACHISH. 
The spade is mightier than the sword in these 

days. Every one is interested in the great results 
| brought forth in recent years by Schliemann on the 
| plains of Troy, by Curtius at Olympia, by Wood at 
| Ephesus, by the Germans at Pergamon, by Petrie 
| and Naville in Egypt, and by the exploration of 
| the Palestine Fund as told so fascinatingly by 
Captain C. R. Conder and others. 
| The very stones are crying out. Whole chapters 
of ancient history have had to be rewritten. Care- 
| fully constructed theories have been demolished 
| because of the story told by the curious characters 
fe some insignificant-looking stones and tablets 
which the spade of the explorer has turned up. 
Ancient history, like a dissected map, is being 
slowly and carefully put together. Now a frag- 
ment from Nineveh, now an inscription from 
Egypt, now a tablet from Syria. Sometimes gaps 
| are unfilled for centuries, until suddenly in a 
most surprising way the missing fragment is 


| 


Last spring six of us, from Princeton, Boston, 
| Andover and Northwestern University, mounted on 
| tough little Syrian horses and accompanied by three 
| servants, spent six weeks in a seven-hundred-mile 
| ride in Syria, from the snows of Lebanon to the 
| edge of the southern desert and back. Armed 
| with guide-books, sketch-books and camera, we 
| were bent on making the most of this wonderful 
trip. 

One bright morning about sixteen miles north- 
east of Gaza we discovered in the distance, in the 
| vicinity of a large Arab encampment, the white 
| tents of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Tell-el- 


deck for a breath of cool air, I could see how the | 


if the present state of the sea continued, also | Hesy. Mr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirft, in charge of the 
meant death, without a shadow of doubt; and that | work, received us most cordially and assigned us 
inside of an hour; for the yacht was beginning to | comfortable quarters in the tent of the Turkish 
wallow. effendi, who was then absent. 

We were in a quandary. On our decision rested | We were soon, under Mr. Bliss’s guidance, study- 
the lives of all on board, and it was difficult even | ing the “Tell,” and learning its wonderful history. 
to trust our own judgment when we were almost The “Tell” is what the Arabs call a mound or slight 
too exhausted to think. | elevation. There are over one hundred of these 

Still the seas seemed to be less heavy than they | “Tells” noted on the modern map of Palestine, 
had been, and this presented to. me a chance which | such as “Tell-el-Kady,” the ancient Dan, “Tell- 
I did not mention because I did not think it within | Dothan,” where Joseph found his brethren. 
the range of possibilities. But I looked below at They are usually artificial mounds or heaps of 
the clock and after a hurried calculation went | rubbish. We dug into several of them at Jericho, 
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and found many pieces of broken pottery. Under 
many of these heaps of apparent rubbish lie 
concealed important facts. 

At ‘Tell-el-Amarna”’ in Egypt, nearly three 
years ago were found those wonderful clay tablets, 
which are now scattered to Berlin and London, 
covered with cuneiform or wedge-shaped inscrip- 
tions. These tablets contained many letters from 













and is in the same style of writing as the Egyptian | sentence is not for a certain period but for a | 


tablets. Here, then, is the finding of the Syrian 
end of the correspondence, and the prophecy of 
the Oxford professor is fulfilled. 

This little stone two inches square seems very 
insignificant, and certainly does not contain much 
information, but it comes in to establish a fact of 
immense importance. Similar mounds in Pales- 

tine await the 

explorer’s spade. 

Each find makes 

some contribu- 

tion to our know- 

ledge of these 

- old civilizations, 

and often helps 

to solve vexed 

problems and to 

explode fanciful 
theories. 

The Palestine 









the Egyptian officials in 
Syria, and showed that 
the Assyrian tongue 
was the language of 
correspondence at that 
time, over 1500 B.C. 
On these tablets Lachish 
is mentioned, and a 
man named Zimrida. 

Over two years ago 
Mr. Petrie, that prince 
of archzologists, came 
to Tell-el-Hesy and began investigations. He 
discovered a mound about forty feet above the 
plain, on the west side, and about one hundred 
feet in diameter. On the east side runs a little 
stream, the Wady Hesy. On this side the ‘‘Tell”’ 
is cut down, so that from the top to the bed of the 
stream is seventy-five or eighty feet. He was 
thus able on the eastern side to examine the entire 
formation. 

He observed the various strata of accumulation. 
Digging in at various points and sinking trenches 
on the west side he came to the conclusion that this 
was the site of the ancient city of “achish, which 
was conquered by Joshua, and which was also 
captured by Sennacherib. He discovered pottery 
reaching all the way from the time of Alexander 
the Great back to the time of the Amorites. 

Work was begun year before last, in cutting 
down the hill. This work was in progress when 
we arrived. One hundred men and women were 
employed, the men digging, the women carrying 
away the dirt in baskets on their heads: The 
men received eighteen cents a day, the women 
nine cents. The Turkish effendi represented the 
Turkish government, for the government claims 
every find. 

About one-third of the mound had been cut 
away, and the story had already taken shape. 
Here was an old Amorite fortress, situated in a 
commanding position, and hard by the brook, 
which in a dry and thirsty land was a priceless 
treasure to be well guarded. It was constructed 
of sun-dried brick; some of its walls were twenty- 
eight feet thick. 

It was besieged and taken many times. At 
each conauest it was levelled down, the ruins 
making an accumulation of about five feet in 
thickness. On these ruins the conquerors built 
a new town with fortifications. This was in turn 
conquered and built upon by the victors. Thus 
in a depth of sixty feet there are found the 
remains of twelve towns, one upon the other. 

With intense interest we saw a wall uncovered, 
and the outline of a house clearly brought to 
view. Here some black particles were dug into, 
which on examination proved to be charred grains 
of barley—evidently a burned granary. Here 
were wine-presses of the time of Solomon. Now 
we saw some bronze needles dug up. Each of 
the men found, during our stay, many pieces of 
flint and pottery. Thus far no inscriptions had 
been found. 

Mr. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology in 
Oxford, expressed the conviction that here at 
Lachish would be found letters from Egypt con- 
firming the Tell-el-Amarna collection. Just as 
the workmen were preparing to put away their 
tools for the close of the season last June, a small, 
fine stone, two inches square, was dug up. On 
both sides were cuneiform characters. 

On examination by experts, the forms of the 
characters and the peculiarity of the grammar 
were seen to be the same as in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets. A tentative translation has been made 
by Professor Sayce, of which we give a section : 

(I) O my father, prostrate myself at thy 
feet. Verily thou knowest that Baya (?) and 
Zimrida have received thy orders (?), and Dan- 
Hadad says to Zimrida, ‘O my father, the city 
of Tarami sends to me,’ ”’ etc. 


In the Tell-el-Amarna collection we learn that 
one “Zimrida’’ was governor of Lachish, where 
he was murdered by some of his own people, and 
now the very first cuneiform tablet discovered at 
Tell-el-Hesy is a letter written to this very Zim- 
rida. The letter was written about 1400 B. C., 





Exploration Fund is carrying on this work in 


Palestine. 
England and America. 


It is supported by contributors in 
What has been done 


may be imagined when we learn that nearly two | 


hundred ancient sites have been identified by 
their survey of western Palestine. 

Two ‘“snap-shot’’ photographs—Tell-el-Hesy 
from the west and the workmen cutting down the 
east side—may help to give Companion readers 
some idea of the present condition of Old Lachish. 

A. W. Parten, D. D. 
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For the Companion. 
FEAR OF FEAR. 


This world hath many cowards, who appear 
Not such, a-swaggering with dauntless mien; 
But if the inmost of their hearts were seen 

’Twould show them most of all afraid of fear. 


HuGuH McCULLOOH, JR. 


* 


SOCIETY AND THE LAW- 
BREAKER. 


There is hardly any surer indication of the 
degree of civilization reached by a nation than its 
treatment of the criminal classes. With the 
growth of the Christian spirit and the recognition 
of human brotherhood has come a juster view of 
the causes and the cure of criminal tendencies. 
The rack, the thumb-screw and the whipping-post 
are historical. The world has outgrown them. 

In more recent times the doctrine has been that 
a criminal was simply a totally depraved man, 
who should either be executed or locked up from 
any possible contact with his fellow-men. The 
spirit of criminal laws has been revengeful and 
retaliatory. 

But it has not been found that under this 
theory crime has diminished as it ought. Indeed, 
some statisticians contend that crime has in- 
creased in all the leading countries of Europe 
and America. At all 
Aubrey’s grimly humorous epigram is justified : 
“The prison is still the best school of crime we 
possess.” 





It is said that in Germany eighty per cent. of | 


those once committed to prison become habitual 


criminals, and are returned again and again. In | lives lost in other accidents by collisions on single | 
Italy about one-third of all the convicts inherited | track roads, where too much was trusted to good 


criminal tendencies from their parents. 


On one occasion in the Elmira Reformatory, | 
when an earnest discourse had been delivered | 
urging the men to turn from evil courses, one of | 


the inmates arose in great agitation, exclaiming : 

“It is impossible! My father is a thief; my 
mother is a thief; I am a thief, and I can never 
be anything else.’” 

Sir Fitz James Stephen has said that ‘The 
whole tendency of the age is in the direction of 
regarding vice and crime rather as diseases quali- 
fying their unfortunate victim for a hospital than 
as causes of just hatred and vindictive punish- 
ment.’ This view may seem to come danger- 
ously near mere sentimentalism, but all thought- 


ful persons now recognize that our prisons should | 
be reformatory in character, and that the recla- | 
mation of the criminal is at least as important to 


society as his punishment. 

Just how this reformatory character can best be 
attained is a difficult question. It has been dis- 
cussed earnestly for many years; and has given 
rise to countless theories and suggestions, of which 
by far the most important is that known as the 
system of indeterminate sentences. 

Under this system a criminal is not imprisoned 
for a given number of months or years. The 


events, Doctor Paul | 


certain purpose, that is, until reformation is 
effected. It is an interesting fact that while this 
system has long been debated, the United States is 


| the first country in which it has been given prac- | 


| tical trial. The New York State Reformatory, at 
| Elmira, has been administered for about fifteen 
| years largely upon the principle of indeterminate 
| sentences. 
| The Fassett law, establishing the Reformatory, 
provides that ‘“‘when it appears to the managers 
| that there is a reasonable probability that the 
| prisoner will live and remain at liberty without 
| violating the law, and that his release 1s not 
| incompatible with the welfare of society,”’ then 
| they shall grant him absolute release. 
| At this institution the authorities, while subject- 
| ing prisoners to rigid regulation and restraint, try 
| to assimilate their condition to that of free men. 
| Industrial training is given in thirty-two different 
| trades ; every man receives certain wages out of 
which he must pay for food, clothing and medical 
treatment; schools are regularly conducted and 
societies for debating ethical questions are main- 
tained. The records show that over eighty per 
cent. of the inmates have been discharged as 
reformed and reclaimed. 

Thus while the Elmira experiment is not con- 
clusive it is hopeful. It is in accord with Herbert 
Spencer’s declaration that ‘“The necessities of civ- 
| ilization require no gratuitous infliction of pain, 
| no revengeful penalties.”’ It has two purposes, 

and they are equally important—the protection of 
society and the reformation of the offender. 


—+or — 


UNNOTICED BIRDS. 


Birds of peace, and hope, and love 
Come fluttering earthward from above, 


n 
| Too deep engaged to let them in, 
With deadened hearts and sense plod on, 
Nor know our loss till they are gone. 


Selected. —Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


* 
* 


RAILROAD DISASTERS. 


The subject of railroad accidents was painfully 
prominent during the autumn of this year. In 
the two months ended October 26th there were 
nine serious accidents, resulting in the death of 
more than one hundred persons, and the injury 
of nearly two hundred others. 

The rush of travel to the World’s Fair was the 
immediate occasion of most of these disasters. 
The regular through trains on all the lines leading 
toward Chicago were so heavy that it was 
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tions, which followed each other at a distance 
intended to be safe. Then there were long special 
trains added, to carry people to and from the 
Fair at reduced rates. 

One result of this mcrease of traffic was that 
the regular employés of the roads were greatly 
overworked. It is almost pitiable to think of the 
hard life which the conductors and porters of 
sleeping cars were compelled to lead during the 
last month of the great Fair. 

Another result was that it was necessary for 
the corporations to employ temporarily inex- 
perienced men in places of great responsibility. 

But such excuses as these do not relieve the 
railroad companies of blame for the disasters and 
the sad loss of human life. 
the blame that rests upon them. For if we 
examine the actual history of the several acci- 
dents, we shall find that their real cause was too 
deep to be explained by the condition of passen- 
ger traffic in September and October. 

One collision, for example, took place because 
| the system of signalling was fatally defective. 
| Two trains, one following the other, were to be 
| kept apart by signals displayed at the stations as 
| they passed. The stations were too far apart to 
make the system effective, and the second train 
plunged into the rear of the first, and killed nine 
persons. 

An efficient system of telegraph signals would 
have cost more money, but it would have saved 
It would have saved scores of other 





| those lives. 


| luck. 
| Some others of these fearful catastrophes were 
caused directly by the carelessness of inexperi- 
enced and incompetent mien. And one might add 
| that some railroad corporations will have compe- 
tent men only. by accident, for they pay their 
hands so poorly that good men can find better 
wages elsewhere, and will not accept the positions 
they offer. 

Then, again, the horrors of a midnight collision 
are increased by the fire which, catching from 
stoves or lamps, consumes the cars that have been 
broken into kindling wood, and burns to death the 
crushed and bruised passengers. The car stove is 
a constant source of danger. 
hibited by law in Massachusetts. 





and is far less dangerous. 
; and safer than lighting by oil lamps. 

It is no doubt true that some roads which are 
niggardly toward their employés and which are 
behind the times in equipment and methods, 
escape having bad accidents for long years 
together. It is equally true that corporations 
which seek for the best and hasten to adopt every 
improvement, nevertheless seem unable, some- 
times, to prevent accidents. 





necessary to divide them into two or more sec- | 


They hardly lessen | 


It has been pro- | 
Steam-heating | 
from the locomotive is much better every way, | 
Gas-lighting is better | 


Neither fact is an excuse for neglecting every 
| precaution for the safety of human life. And 
| whether the companies are or are not disposed to 
| do their duty, the legislature should make and 
enforce reasonable regulations. It is far better to 
abolish the car stove and the oil lamp, and to 
require safety in the system of running trains 
than to get a quarter of a cent off the freight on a 
bushel of grain. 


+ 
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A SONG-WRITER’S BACK PAY. 


One of the minor bills introduced in Congress is 
a melancholy reminiscence of national neglect of a 
popular song-writer whose work is known in every 
American home. 

When John Howard Payne died in Tunis forty 
years ago, his arrears of salary and fees as United 
States consul amounted to a little more than two 
hundred dollars. This debt has never been paid, 
| and his heirs are seeking to obtain a settlement 
‘= the account by a special appropriation from 
| 








Congress. 
| Few careers in literature are more pathetic than 
| that of the author of “Home, Sweet Home.” His 
| was always a lonely life, harassed by poverty and 
| disappointment and racked th heartache. In 
|New York, Boston and Washington he was a 
Bohemian who failed to secure recognition of his 
talents. His earliest literary ventures were fail- 
ures. 

It was in a garret in Paris, when he was despair- 
ing, homeless, friendiess and starving, that the 
loneliness of his soul found an echo in ‘“There’s 
no place like home.” 

The same ironical fate which had inspired him 
to write the world’s hymn of home pursued him to 
the end. He died and was buried among strangers. 
Foreign consuls stood by his grave, and a simple 
stone bearing his name was set up in the cemetery 
by Englishmen. 

There his ashes remained for a generation, until 
a public-spirited citizen of Washington transferred 
'them to American svil and erected a monument 
over them. The honor of lying in state was 
accorded to all that was mortal of the author of an 
immortal song. But the government’s honest debt 
was not paid. The heirs are still waiting for the 
arrears of his salary. 

The “Marseillaise” was the work of a profoundly 
unhappy man, Rouget de l’Isle, whose life was 
embittered by failure, and whose days were pro- 
longed by a pension which was little better than 
public charity. His music has survived his fame. 
Modern critics have charged him with stealing his 
melody from a mass, and audaciously adapting 
his wild words to it. 

The national anthem, “God save the Queen,” 
sung with fervor by Englishmen throughout the 
world, was written and composed by a poet and 
musician who lived and died in indigence. When 
the words and music became popular they were 
assigned to an Elizabethan organist. It is only in 
| recent years that the question of authorship has 
been settled by antiquarians. 

The writers of national songs have had acommon 
heritage of poverty, misfortune and neglect. They 
have poured their miseries into the songs which 
the people love. 
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INCIDENT IN A STEAM-CAR. 


The doctor, who was a keen-eyed, wise old man, 
when he returned from a journey used frequently 
to describe to us his fellow-travellers, and the 
phases of life they opened to him. 

There was a young fellow, he said, not long 
since, hardly more than a boy, who sat in front’ 
of me yesterday in the cars, who interested me. 
He was about twenty, pale, anxious, round- 
shouldered; a mechanic probably, who, young as 
he was, I saw had begun the fight with poverty 
and an inherited disease. I felt like tapping him 
on the shoulder, and saying: 

“Go to a farm, my boy, leave city life, eat heartily, 
work out of doors, and you will probably be a 
sound man at middle age!” 

But at that moment he was joined by a pretty 
little girl, who did not look more than eighteen 
years of age, who carried two children, one a 
heavy baby. It was his wife. 

They were going to her old home in the country. 
It was their first holiday for the year I found, and 
it had been hard work to save the money for it. 
She had a gentle, sweet face, but it was jaded and 
tired, and her tones were a little querulous. She 
scanned the children anxiously. They had been 
| made gay in bits of her wedding finery. 

“Don’t give Jenny a peach,” she said to their 
young father. “She’ll ruin her coat. Goodness 
knows it took many a night to make it, sitting up 
when you were asleep! I almost hate to go home 
| with nothing new on the children, and this old 
| dress I had years before I was married! I don’t 
know what the folks will say!” 

“T wish I could have bought you a new one,” he 
said, reddening painfully. 

“O Tom! I didn’t mean that.” She looked at 
him affectionately. The poor girl loved her hus- 
band, and meant to do her duty in the world. 
There was a tiny cross of a King’s Daughter hang- 
ing on her breast. 

The day was intensely hot. The children were 
fretful and moved about incessantly, and the older 
children who were their parents had neither the 
wisdom nor patience to manage them. Neither of 
them were strong. Food I guessed in their home 
was not plentiful nor nourishing. 

The day wore on. The mother would rise, and 
walk up and down the car with the restless baby, 
and then the boy father would take his turn, cast- 
ing shamed glances from side to side. We passed 
| lawns where boys and girls were at play with ball 

and tennis, and these young people looked out at 
them with longing eyes. 
| As the heat increased the babies cried more 
loudly. The lad, losing all self-control, rose with a 
muttered oath and left the car. The child mother 
looked after him, and then in a sudden rage the 
| little King’s Daughter gave her baby a resounding 
| slap. 
These parents were not intentionally cruel nor 
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unkind, but they were still hardly more than chil- 
dren. They had laid upon their immature bodies 
and minds burdens they were not able to carry. 
The result would undoubtedly be failure in the 
lives of themselves and their children. 

“I wished,” said the old doctor, gravely, “that 
every boy and girl who is tempted to rush into 
premature marriage, to gratify a passing fancy or 
whim, could have seen and clearly comprehended 
the miserable tragedy which these poor children 
were playing.” 

————“_-ee—___ 


AN ANCIENT TEACHER. 


Charles Thompson, secretary to the first Ameri- 
can Congress, once boarded in the family of a 
school teacher named Dove, who, with his wife, 
was much given to scandal. Wishing to leave | 
them on account of their offensive propensity, but | 
dreading their tongues, he adopted an ingenious 
expedient to prevent them from slandering him. 

One evening he asked them if his conduct as a | 
boarder had been satisfactory, and on their 
answering, “Yes,” he said: | 

“Would you be good enough to give me # certifi- 
cate to that effect?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

A certificate was given, and the next day he left 
their house. 

This man Dove was a humorist, and in his 
school, instead of whipping an offending pupil, he 
made him ridiculous in the eyes of his school- 
mates. The birch was stuck into the back part of 
the collar of the culprit, who, with this badge of 
disgrace, was made to stand upon the platform. 

If boys were late in arriving at school, a com- 
mittee of five or six scholars was sent into the 
streets, with a bell and lighted lantern, to hunt up 
the delinquents and escort them to the school- 
house. 

One day the scholars enjoyed the sport men- 
tioned in “IIamlet,” “to have the engineer hoist 
with his own petard.” Dove had always pro- 
fessed a willingness to have his own punishment 
meted out to himself in case he transgressed the 
rules. 

One morning the teacher was late, and a com- | 
mittee of boys, with bell and lantern, meeting | 
him on his way to school, escorted him through | 
the streets, to the amusement of the spectators. | 
He had the good sense to submit quietly. 
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SAVE THE FORESTS. 


It often happens that the farther we go abroad, 
the more forcible are the illustrations that we find 
to guide us in our action at home. The conduct of 
commercial rivals may sometimes afford strong 
hints as to how we should manage our own busi- 
ness. 

Some years ago the government of Bavaria sent 
a skilled forester to study the conditions of timber 
growth in the United States. While here he made 
the remark, as if speaking of a matter generally 
known and accepted : 

“In fifty years you will have to import your 
timber, and as you will probably prefer American 
kinds, we shall begin to grow them, in order to be 
ready to send them to you at the proper time.” 

What an instance of scientific forethought, and 
withal what a warning! 

Perhaps it is not yet too late to grow on our own 
lands the timber we shall need a generation or two 
nence; but if we are to do so, it is time to take 
rigorous steps to stop reckless forest destruction 
and to encourage scientific forest cultivation. 

While our government sells outright its forest 
lands for two dollars and a half an acre, France 
obtains almost exactly the same sum yearly from 
each acre of its forest land by sales of timber. We 
spend our capital: France makes an income, and 
safeguards its capital. 

Palissy, the famous French potter, who was wise 
in other things as well as in porcelain, declared 
that the neglect of forests in his day was “not a 
mistake, but a calamity and a curse for France.” 
That country has since learned the lesson. When 
will ours follow its example? 
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MERRY BUT NOT WISE. 


The sayings of Charles II., the king who, accord- 
ing to the severe yet just epitaph written upon him 
by the Earl of Rochester, 

Never said a foolish thing 

And never did a wise one, 
are so many as to show us plainly why he should 
be so beloved even by those who could not approve 
his actions. He was a merry monarch, and he was 
“good company.” 

His was an age of nicknames, and he was widely 
known as “Old Rowley,” the name of an ill-favored 
horse in the royal stables. One day, a young lady 
at court was in her apartments singing a satirical 
ballad called “Old Rowley, the King,” when 
Charles knocked at the door. 

“Who is it?” she called. 

“Old Rowley himself, madam,” he returned 
good-naturedly. 

He could convey a reproof with wit and gentle- 
ness. When Penn stood before him, with his hat 
on, the king took off his own. 

“Friend Charles,” said the Quaker, “why dost 
thou not put on thy hat?” 

“Tis the custom of this place,” returned the 
king, “that never above one person should be cov- 
ered at a time.” 


~ 
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OVERCHARGED. 


Kabarega, the negro king of Unyoro, in Central 
Africa, is a man who rules his subjects wicn a rod 
of iron. Like all tyrants, he regulates their 
smallest actions, and a host of spies inform him of 
any disobedience to his commands. 

Among other things, he has made a fixed tariff 





market.” 





of prices for everything bought or sold in his 
country, and every deviation from it is severely | 
punished. An instance of this is given by Vita | 
Hassan in his book about Emin Pasha and the | 
Equatorial Province. 

About a month after his arrival in Unyoro, he 
bought a fowl and paid thirty cowries for it, while 


the market price was only twenty-five. In that 
part of Africa it takes about two hundred and fifty 
cowries to make a dollar. Soon afterward a 
dragoman of the king appeared, and brought back 
five cowries with the message: 

“A fowl costs only twenty-five cowries, while 
you have given thirty. The seller has done 
wrong, and the king will punish him; but he 
sends to you the advice to be careful henceforth 
in your purchases never to give for anything more 
than it is worth, first of all in your own interest, 
and, next to this, in order not to disturb the 





The Companion in 1894. 


The Serial which will open the next volume of 
The Companion is 


“The Deserter,”’ 


a fine story of the time of the Civil War. 
HeLen KELuer’s article will also be printed 
in the New Year’s Number. 





A Beautiful 
And CGenerous Cift 


To Subscribers to The Companion. 





The striking picture by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, 
“Sweet Charity,’’ which was exhibited at the 
American Academy of Design last winter, was 
purchased by The Youth’s Companion. 

It is now reproduced in its original colors, and 
will be presented to all new subscribers, and also 
to all The Companion’s old friends who renew 
their subscriptions for a full year in advance. 

The picture shows a corner of an old-time 
American village. The first dash of snow has 
whitened the antique roofs and dormers; the 
smoke from the chimneys curls up in the frosty 
air. 

A yellow coach of the days of King George is 
seen, from which a young lady has just alighted 
to knock at the door of a humble cottage. The 
serving lad behind her, with his hands full of 
Thanksgiving gifts, discloses the nature of her 
errand. 

The maiden, as she stands waiting the opening 
of the cottage door, makes a strikingly attractive 
figure. Her charming face is both sensible and 
beautiful, while her attire gives opportunity for a 
mass of brilliant color, which, however incongru- 
ous it might seem in a similar errand to-day, was 
the every-day habit of young ladies of her class 
in colonial times. 

It is a picture of beauty and of lasting interest, 
and will be an ornament to any home. 





WHAT HE MEANT. 


An amusing incident told by a resident of 
Washington County, Mississippi, was printed in 
Harper’s Magazine some years ago. 


In this gext of the great Mississippi Valley, 
which is liable to annual inundation from the 
Father of Waters, dwells old Jesse D——, noted 
for his quaint speeches and imperturbable manner. 
On one occasion he was witness in a case with 
which the moisture or aridity of the soil had not 
the remotest connection ; but notwithstanding this, 
he prefaced his answer to every question with the 
irrelevant remark, ““Wa’al, I war desp’rately over- 
flowed that year. * 

Becoming a little annoyed by the constant repeti- 
tion of this remark, the examining counsel finally 
said, in a rather sneering tone: 

“Mr. D—, will you please state to the court and 

mry 7 wee you mean by being ‘desp’rately over- 


to his full height,—six 


Straightening himself u 
awi of corresponding 


feet three,—and with a ¢ 
len h, he Yeplied: 

a’al, sir, I mean thar war too much water for 
onin’, and not enough for boatin’! 

e counsel gave it up. 


wa 


FRIGHTFUL SYMPTOM. 


Nobody went to the World’s Fair without learn- 
ing something. Indeed, the more the visitor knew 
before, the more he learned. One man made a 
startling discovery about himself, according to one 
of our exchanges. 


He was a gentleman from the far East in attend- 
ance upon the congress of religions, where he was 
seated upon the platform. Presently a man who 
sat near him povenived that he was getting uncom- 
fortable about something or other. He shifted 
uneasily in his chair, and now and then pursed up 
his by an a i oe his breath slowly. 

e leaned over to this observant 
mt, and whispered that he thought he should 
have to go out. 

“What is the matter?” asked the neighbor. 

“I do not know,” said the Oriental. “Something 
is wrong. I do not know what to make of it. See 
how my breath smokes.” 

He exhaled a long breath—a cloud of white 
vapor—to show what he meant. He had never 
seen his breath before, and was greatly relieved 
— the cause of the phenomenon was explained 

m. 


DON’T OMIT THEM. 


A practice is growing, indeed it has become 
quite common in some parts of the country, of 
omitting the pronoun subjects of sentences. We 
give here the exact text of a letter received by the 
editors a few weeks ago, the place where the 
adventure occurred only having been changed: 


“Have a story of adventure of about 3500 words. 
Is an account of a young engineer’s adventure in 
the mountains of Colorado; is true, and I believe 
might suit your paper.” 

Can the writer of such a letter expect that his 
work will find favor with editors? The omission 
of the subject of a sentence is one of the plainest 
evidences of inability to write accurate English. 

Don’t omit your pronouns. 
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World’s Columbian Exposition, 
1893 — Chicago — 1893. 
For the unimpeachable truth of the 


above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards. 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 
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The RomE is made of Copper, inside ned with Pure 
Tin. “Absolutely Safe.” Outside Nickel-plated, “Highly 
Polished, ” Seamed in Spout, “ ‘Cannot be melted off, 
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JUNGLE KINGDOMS. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
In THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


Characteristics of the Conflict. 


It hardly matters which year’s record we take 
for an analysis of the great and deadly warfare 
being perpetually waged between mankind and 
the wild beasts in India. There is, in truth, a 
curious regularity about the annual returns as 
regards the number of casualties attributed to each 
destructive animal. Of course in every year by 
far the largest number of deaths are set down to 
venomous serpents. 

For example, in the year just elapsed, out of the 
nearly twenty-four thousand deaths put down for 
the total, more than twenty-one thousand were 
ascribed to poisonous snakes! So, too, in the 
year 1877, which I have recalled for comparison, 
nearly seventeen thousand deaths, out of the total 
number of twenty thousand, were registered to 
those deadly reptiles which abound in the penin- 


sula, and constitute, as of old, the curse and peril 
of many an Indian paradise. 
I shall talk about snakes at the close of these 


papers, and will deal now with the much smaller, 
but still very consi!erable number of human lives 
destroyed by the carnivora of Hindostan. 

These, in the year 1877, amounted to thirty-four 
hundred and forty-four, and were distributed 
among our jungle enemies in the following 
proportions: Wild elephants slew thirty-three; 
tigers killed eight hundred and sixteen, most 
of them in Bengal and Assam; leopards, panthers 


and cheetahs made victims of three hundred, | 


and bears disposed of ninety-four. Wolves are 
set down for the large total of eight hundred and 
forty-five, and hywnas for thirty-three. Other 
animals, including all not mentioned in the above 
categories, figure for the serious score of thirteen 
hundred and twenty-three. 

Here are the thirty-four hundred and forty-four 
deaths, duly distributed, and we will proceed to 
examine them a little from the point of view of 
jungle life. 

The wild elephants are entered upon the battie- 
list for the same number as theshyznas, but these 
majestic brutes suffer a certain wrong in being 
placed at all upon the catalogue of man’s enemies. 
Herbivorous, placid, pacific, the herds of wild 
elephants which still roam the thick forests of the 
Animallees, the Assam hills and the Terai, live 
now, protected by law, and are from time to time 
driven by official hunters into keddahs, to be 
captured and trained for government service. In 
such work, occasionally of necessity dangerous, 
or by the unexpected onset of a “rogue” elephant 
in close jungle, or by the sudden bad temper ofa 
tame elephant in time of “must,” these three dozen 
lives must have been lost. 

In the wild and tame state alike elephants are 
subject to moods of fierce gloom and savage 
moroseness, during which they need to be chained 
up, if domesticated; and if free they will separate 
themselves from the herd and retire to some forest 
sanctuary, where it is death to disturb their 
massive melancholy. 

Sometimes, again, a herd will break at night-time 
into a little village of the woods, and for love of 
sheer mischief, crash and smash through every- 
thing, rasing huts, gardens and fences, and tram- 
pling into a jelly one or two miserable villagers. 

This tale of thirty-three casualties is made up in 
some such ways; but when one sees the thousands 
of trained elephants employed everywhere in 
India, and knows that almost all the wild ones 
will come, sooner or later, under the iron hook 
of the mahout, it is hardly just to reckon this 
sagacious beast among those which war against 
mankind. It is rather like ranking accidents on 
railways with the deplorable and guilty returns of 
murders and manslaughters. 

Next on the roll of woodland warfare comes the 
tiger, who must, indeed, be called and considered 
man’s declared enemy. Between that royal tyrant 
of the jungle, wearing his splendid and terrible 
robe of black and gold, and the feeble, intellectual 
biped in thin muslin, whose existence he can 
terminate with one blow of his mighty paw, there 
is no peace and can never be. So savage, so 
irreconcilable, so bloodthirsty, so strong is he, 
that one exclaims with Blake: 

Tiger ! tiger! burning bright, 
* * * * . > 


Did He who made thee, make the lamb? 


Cruelty and cunning are personified and em- 
bodied in that lithe and powerful form of deadly 
grace and vigor; and a royal tiger in his native 
thickets is one of the most glorious and dreadful 
sights in nature. ‘ 

If I were a painter I would try to put into colors 
a sight I once saw in the Indian forest—from a 
safe position, of course—where a tigress lay at 
ease in an open patch of reeds, while her two cubs 
tore to pieces a big peacock which their grim 
mother had killed, playing wantonly with the 
broken jewelry and ruined loveliness of their 
prey. The shining coats of that fierce family 
group, the yellow reeds with strong bars of 
shadow imitating and reproducing the gold and 
stripes of the tigers’ regal dress, the scattored and 
shattered purples and blues of the beautiful bird, 
made up a picture of such wonderful tints and 
such horrible charm and awful grace that I have 
never forgotten its effects. 

To understand the eight hundred and sixteen 
deaths registered against tigers, it must be known 
that there are three classes of the grand beast in 
India. There is what may be styled the respect- 
able and orderly tiger, who gets his living in an 


small animals, and occasionally upon chance 
| carrion, if better food be lacking. These are 
| generally the strongest and best-looking animals. 

Ranging a district well-stocked with sambur, 
buck, ravine-deer, the spotted axis and boar, they 
exercise all the slyness and stupendous force and 
speed which they possess, to surprise and seize 
their prey, and get lusty and sleek. They help 
rather than injure the agricultural people, by 
keeping down the antelope and other cervine 
plunderers who break into and damage the crops, 
as well as the wild pigs who do so much harm 
rooting and grubbing. They carefully shun man 
and his abodes, lying very close in their sylvan 
dens by day, and coming forth into desolate 
regions at night, like the nocturnal cats that they 
really are. : 

Like cats, too, they have delicate feet, and hate 
to be obliged to tread the ground, baked hard and 
burning by the summer sun, so that in the hot 
weather sportsmen will never get even these 
strong brutes to travel far away from shade and 


|= manner, feeding upon deer, wild pig, 























| water. The next 
description of ti- 
ger is the cattle- 
lifter. He and his 
flerce and splen- 
did wife and 
cubs are beasts 
which have dis- 
covered how 
much easier it is 
to strike down a 
cow from the vil. 
lager’s grazing 
herd than to 
stalk and seize 
the quick-bound- 
ing antelope, or 
tough and pug- 
nacious boar. Where such tigers 
range there is never any safety for 
the kine. 

The Hindoo lad—clad in nothing 
but his loin-cloth and turban—has 
taken out the cattle to some open 
pasture skirted with forest or 
bamboo-patches, or intersected by 
a nullah lined with long grass and 
korinda bushes. The hot day has 
gone by quickly; the cows are 
finishing their evening bite; they 
spread out less timidly than in the 


the grass tastes sweetest by the rim of the water- 
course. The boy is completing the basket of twigs 
which he was weaving, and thinking that the sun 
is low enough for the drive homeward. 

Suddenly, from some unsuspected bush or clump 
to leeward, there is a flash as of yellow lightning, 
a short, ferocious roar, and the tiger, who has been 
watching his prey for hours, springs upon the 
neck of the nearest cow, drags it backward with 
such prodigious strength as ofttimes to break the 
vertebre, or else with a tremendous blow of his 
fore-limb—all sinew and muscle—tears open the 
arteries of the throat and grips the windpipe 
between his dagger-like fangs. 

The herd and the herdsman fly; the robber- 
beast, when his victim is dead, drags it a little way 
inside the jungle and sucks some of the warm 
blood, leaving the carcass then for a more leisurely 
meal, which he and his striped family will make, 
if all is quiet, when the night has fallen. 

Here is where the tigers wage very successful 
warfare indeed upon man. It will seem incredible, 
indeed, to safe and careless ranchmen in your 
Western States to hear of the devastation caused 
in India by cattle-lifting tigers. Leopards, hyenas 
and wolves kill a good many among the herds, 
especially calves; but the tigers are the arch 
raiders, and in the past year, 1891, they slaughtered 
in the mode described the larger part of sixty-four 
thousand five hundred cattle. In the year 1877, to 
which reference for comparison of different 
periods has been made, the total number of cattle 
killed by wild beasts was fifty-three thousand one 
hundred and ninety-seven. 

In the long conflict waged on man by the jungle 
kingdoms, this is some of the booty carried off by 
the enemy. 

The third class of tiger is the dreaded man-eater, 
to whom must be assigned most of the recorded 
human deaths. Sometimes this destructive species 
develops out of the cattle-lifter. Watching the 
grazing cattle, and being perhaps balked of his 
prey by the courage of the herdboy, who, particu- 
larly with buffaloes to help him, will now and 
then shout at the tiger and defy him, the brute has 
learned how simple a thing it is to crush the naked, 
soft brown body of this youthful lord of creation. 

After that it learns to prefer the flesh of man, 
and will invade the village at night to pick up 
some hapless sleeper lying on his “charpoy” for 
coolness outside the hut, or will take up a station 
on the country road where the postman: passes 
with his letter-bag and jingling staff, or the 
peasant slowly drives along his bullock-cart. 

There have been times and places when and 








morning along the edge of the thicket, or where | 





where a pair of these strong tigers, with cubs to 
feed, have driven all the people out of a village, to 
devour at leisure the old and sick in it, or have 
taken possession of a temple, after eating up the 
priest. ; 

But the professional man-eater is usually an old 
and worn-out tiger, whose limbs are no longer 
equal to the swift rush which must be made upon 
the black buck, or bara-singh; whose teeth cannot 
easily grip and tear the tough hide of the wild 
boar; whose claws are worn down, and his once 
brilliantly painted coat turned dull and mangy. 
But he has the old, fierce appetite, which cannot 
be stayed upon frogs and lizards, rats and young 
monkeys, or such meat as the jackals and hyznas 
leave. 

Some evil afternoon, blinking in the sunlight 
near the well, famished and sick, he sees the 
slender, graceful Hindoo girl come for water with 
the brass lota balanced on her head. The wind 
brings the scent of her warm flesh; the wicked 
brute crouches flatter and flatter in the long grass. 
The old, instinctive dread and reverence of man- 

kind are strong upon the spirit 
of the striped old assassin, but 
craving for food is stronger. As 
she stoops to lower the rope there 
is a hoarse cry, between a cough 
and growl; she knows herself 
lost before the heavy pad with 
the blunt claws falls upon her 
soft neck; she is dead in the very 
moment of her agonized cry, “O 
> Shiva! Shiva!” 
“ The cruel brute drags her gen- 
tle body into the bushes, and his 
* feast upon it converts him into 
a man-eater. Henceforward he 
will be the pest of the district, 
waylaying women and children 


and solitary men, until the shikarry of the region, 
ora passing Englishman, puts a bullet into his brain 
or heart, and sets the people free of their scourge. 

Leopards are down on the list of destructiveness 
for three hundred human lives, and bears for 
ninety-four. The Indian leopard is as dangerous, 
if cornered or suddenly come upon, as it is beau- 
tiful in its shape and markings, but will scarcely 
ever venture to attack a man, except in self- 
defence. It will run great risks to secure a kid or 
a dog, and it will pounce upon children, so that 
probably most of the murders put to its account in 
this red schedule are of native boys and girls, 
who have strayed near some tree on a limb of 
which the big spotted cat was watching. | 

It kills also herdsmen protecting their flocks, 
and women walking alone through the jungle, but 
wages no aggressive war, like the tiger, upon 
man. Sometimes it will let him alone in a curiously 
respectful way. ‘ 

My eldest son, while coffee-planting in the 
Wynaad Hills, was cutting some initials on a tree- 
trunk in the forest. Some shadow, swinging back 
and forth, intercepted his light; and looking up to 
find the cause he saw a large panther lying on the 
branch over his head, whose long tail, slowly and 
sullenly oscillating, cast the shadow which had 
interrupted his task. My son had only a white 
umbrella as a weapon, and quietly retreated, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the yellow orbs of the 
beast, which snarled and spat like a cat, but 
suffered him to depart in peace. 

As for the “butchers’ bill” set down to the bears, 
that must have been incurred almost entirely in 
hunting them. An Indian bear, entirely frugiv- 
orous, asks nothing except to be let alone, albeit in 
defence of cubs, or when w ded, it be a 
very dangerous enemy. In the year under notice 
nearly thirteen hundred of these animals were 
killed, against ninety-four human lives; but for the 
nearly fifteen hundred tigers shot or trapped, eight 
hundred and sixteen men, women and children 
were slain by the great striped cat, so that the 
outcome of the combat was not very unequal. 

Wolves and hyenas are credited with eight 
hundred and forty-five and thirty-three slaughters, 
respectively. The first item appears large — it 
would be found to consist almost wholly of native 
children, caught up and carried away. The Indian 
wolf is very dangerous in this respect, prowling 
about villages and wells and pouncing, if occasion 
offers, on the unprotected baby or the tiny, tod- 
dling, naked child playing in the dust. 

It is a gaunt, gray, hungry-looking brute, smaller 
than the European variety, and would never have 
the courage to attack a man. 











I retain a singular recollection from my hunting 
days in India, of an occasion when two wolves 
joined in the chase with me, and made themselves 
very serviceable. I had wounded a black buck 
and was following it on horseback, when two 
wolves took up the pursuit, and for three or four 
miles we went along in this way, the wolves 
chasing the antelope for me like hounds, ani 
eventually pulling it down. Then they retire: 
snarling as I rode up, and sat at a distance on 
their haunches; nor did I think it fair to empty my 
rifle at them, since they had been so useful. 

The deaths set down to hyenas are naturally 
few, and these again would consist of cases of sick 
people and little children. The Indian hyzna is a 
mean, foul prowler after dead meat and carrion, 
of no courage and heavy in movement; savage 
and commonly styled “untamable.” But this last 
epithet is inaccurate. 

When in India, during 1859, I shot a she hyzna 
and took her two new-born cubs home to rear. 
They grew up famously, and became as docile as 
puppies, so that when half or three parts grown I 
could take them out safely for a walk, unchained. 
Both came to a melancholy and violent end, having 
developed with their molar teeth a taste for native 
babies. But my jungle pets proved that no animal 
is really “untamable,” if it be treated with con- 
stant and consistent kindness. 

Under the head of “other animals” we find 
thirteen hundred and twenty-three deaths entered 
for the year which I am noticing. This would 
appear large if one did not remember the immense 
population of India, her vast regions and the long 
catalogue of wild creatures which are embraced 
under this category. 

The rhinoceros, the bison, the jungle buffalo, the 
crocodile and the alligator, lynxes and cheetahs, 
Guzerat lions and wild boars, have contributed to 
the heavy score which runs the total of human 
lives destroyed to the serious amount already 
stated. To this we must add the loss of useful 
and valuable cattle, in order to perceive what 
India loses in one year by the jungle kingdoms. 

I will close this section with a per contra state- 
ment of the dangerous animals destroyed in India 
during 1878. The returns differ a little each twelve 
months, but not in a marked degree. There are in 
ordinary seasons about sixty thousand licensed 
native hunters, carrying firearms. These, with the 
sport-loving Englishmen and the wild people,— 
Bheets, Todas, Mhars and the like,—who kill many 
ferx nature with arrows, spears and traps, furnish 
the following list of reprisals: 

The number of tigers destroyed in British India 
during 1878 was 1,496; of leopards, 3,237; of bears, 
1,283; of wolves, 5,067; of hyznas, 1,202; and 1 
elephant. Of other animals, 10,201. Total animals, 
22,487. Snakes, 117,958. 


oe ___—_ 
For the Companion. 
GAMES FOR PARTIES. 


It is always hard to find amusements for large 
parties, and new ideas are thrice welcome. There 
may be parts of this big country where some of 
the following games are not well known: 

Cobweb Party.—This makes a capital introduction 
to an evening’s fun. Take threads of various 
colors and wind them intricately all around the 
parlor, over pictures, about chair-legs, intertwining 
in all directions. Be sure to hide carefully both 
ends of each thread. Prepare a badge of the color 
of each thread, and as your guests arrive bid them 
each to take one. You may have duplicate badges 
for boys and girls, those who chance to select the 
same color becoming partners in the game. 

On a given signal each is to hunt out the thread 
of the same color as the badge he wears, find its 
end and wind it up again on aspool. The one or 
the couple first accomplishing the task is pro- 
claimed victor. 

Dumb Band.—This game is excellent for young 
folks who know a little music. Let the leader 
assign to each one of the company a musical 
instrument which may be acted out easily in 
pantomime, such as the slide trombone, jews’-harp, 
piano, drum, flute, violin, bagpipe. Let him be 
careful not to use two instruments which require 
about the same position, such as the organ and 
piano, flute and fife. 

Some one plays a lively tune on the piano, and 
every one sets to work playing in pantomime on 
his instrument in time with the piano. In start- 
ing, the leader has the motion of a violin-player, 
but after half a minute he changes suddenly to 
another instrument, say a drum. Hereupon the 
drummer must cease his imaginary drumming and 
become a fiddler. 

In an instant he changes again, to the bagpipe, 
say. Whereupon the bagpipe man must take up 
the fiddle, only quickly to change it for another 
instrument. Failure to respond to any cue is 
punishable with a forfeit. 

Who Knows That Nose?—The party divides into 
halves, which occupy adjoining rooms. The door- 
way between is hung with a sheet, which has a 
hole in the middle large enough for the protrusion 
of anose. The light is lowered on one side, and 
some one on that side sticks his nose through, and 
the leader cries, ‘“‘Who knows that nose?” If the 
other side guess correctly they win the man, who 
changes sides. Then lights are lowered in the 
second room, and the process continued until one 
room is entirely vacant. 

The pun is destroyed, but it makes a pretty 
variety to play it, “Who knows that eye?” It is 
astonishing how unrecognizable is a single feature 
of a person apart from the rest of him. 

Conundrum Leaves.—This is a little diversion for 
after supper. A mysterious bowl is on the table, 
filled with pretty tissue-paper leaves. This bow! 
is passed around after the meal, and each is asked 
to “take one.” The stems prove to be slips of 
paper with a conundrum neatly inscribed on each. 
Every one in turn reads his aloud, answers if he 
can, or throws the question open to the company. 
It is well to have a few conundrums which contain 
good-humored jokes on some of the party. 

Yankee Doodle Kitchen.—This is good for a 
charade party, or for the conclusion of an old 
folks’s concert, or any similar occasion. A curtain 
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rises and «discloses a group of people in old- 
fashioned attire, engaged in kitchen-work. Some 
are washing clothes, some paring potatoes, some 
scrubbing the floor, some stirring porridge, some 
kneading dough. All are working én time with a 
piano and violin to the strains of “Yankee Doodle.” 

The tune begins very slowly and gradually 
grows more rapid, until arms, mop, knife, spoon, 
egg-beater, sieve, are flying at the fastest possible 
rate. Then the musicians begin to play more and 
more slowly until, just before they come to an 
absolute stop, the curtain falls. 

Amos R. WELLS. 
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For the onemin: 
THE STATE OF COLUMBIA. 
[From Notes by Dr. John Lambert. ] 
In FouR CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER IV. 


Treason Rears Its Head. 


The case against Stump T. Baker might have | 


been taken up again had not the boys forgotten 
his treason in the far greater rebellion which 
quickly raised its head under Dan Baker’s foster- 
ing and the impatience of the authorities. They 
watched with growing alarm the progress of the 
currency-monopolizing business which Uri had 
established, and noted the secret meetings fre- 
quently held in his store. 

This was an old and deserted blacksmith’s shop 
on the outskirts of Arbutus village. It had no 
longer any doors or windows. Here Uri sold 
striped candy for five dollars a very small stick, 
and thin lemonade, colored pink with raspberry 
jam, for ten 
money. In the coffers of Uri the 
currency was accumulating, and 
as he soon abstained from carry- 
ing any in his pockets because 
Collector Dewey searched them 
every day, as authorized by the 
constitution, the treasury was 
depleted, and the purses of citi- 
zens rapidly becoming empty. 

Various methods for bringing 
into circulation Uri’s bills and 
coins were vainly tried. Other 
citizens set up stores and offices, 
but their stocks did not attract 
the little boy from his candy and 
lemonade. 

He refused to pay for a peep 
into Seth Crosby’s poppy show, 
which was labelled Art Exhibi- 
tion. 

He said he was not sick when 
John Burpee announced himself 
as physician, and offered to doc- 
tor Uri for a thousand dollars a 
visit. 

He ignored the clothing store 
which Otis Dewey set up ona 
neighboring fence with two pairs 
of old trousers, a battered hat, 
and a fancy shirt that Otis had 
outgrown. 

He passed with like disdain 
the attractive law office of Henry 
Bolton in a sugar hogshead, and 
the gun, fishing-tackle and hard- 
ware store that Billy Norcross 
kept open for two hours in a dry- 
goods box. Never was a capitalist 
so self-sufficient as Uri under 
Dan’s instigation and advice. 

Billy Norcross might have re- 
lieved the financial stringency by printing more 


bills and minting more coins of leather, but he said: | you, you’ve got to pay it, and that’s all there is | insurrection if we’re going to have any State of 


“What's the use, when all the new money will 
go to Uri?” 


dollars a wine-glass, Columbian | 


Next day Governor Seth Crosby and Collector 
Dewey marched into Uri’s store, bought some 
lemonade, and grudgingly paid their twenty 
dollars for it. Uri ppt the bills in his table drawer. 
Stump lay placidly under the table. 

Otis leaned over the table and grabbed at the 
drawer; but Uri snapped it shut and stood defiant. 

“You just fork out that money!” said Otis. “I 
levy on it for taxes.” 

“You’ve got no right to, and I won’t!” cried 
| Uri. “It’s robbery! The constitution won’t let 
you!” 
| “The constitution’s been changed,” said the 
| 





governor, and tried to explain. 

But Uri had in him the spirit of a freeman. He 
didn’t know that the word arbitrary applied to the 
course of the authorities, but he did know enough 
to resist. He stood defiant, while Stump rose from 
under the table and growled by Uri’s side. 

“Well,” said Seth, “what’s to hinder us from 
taking the money, anyhow? It ought to be kept 
in circulation.” 

“Stump’s to hinder, I suppose,” said Otis, wink- 
ing heavily. 

“Stump!” answered the governor. “Is he going 
to interfere with the business of the State of 
Columbia again?” 

“Looks mighty like it,” said Uri. Naturally 
excitable, he had become first red and then white, 
aad now exclaimed: 

“T should like to know what right you’ve got to 
take away my money after I’ve bought lemons 
and sugar and candy with my own funds! I guess 
if I make lemonade and buy candy, and then sell 
it for your old Columbian money, I can keep it if I 
want to.” 

“You belong to the state, don’t you?” said Otis. 

“Course I do,” answered Uri. 

“Then I guess you'll have to obey its laws and 





Crushing the 


| pay its taxes. If the assessors assess a tux on 


about it.” 


“Well,” said Uri, his eyes snapping, “if you | issuing your proclamation, Seth.” 





| 


“Why, the use is that we shall! be able to buy his | think you’re going to get my money away from | 
candy and lemonade,” said Otis. “Get out enough | me, you’re mistaken, that’s all. I sha’n’t let you | 


money and we’ll bust him up, don’t you see? He | 
won’t be able to supply the demand for his goods. 
Then he’ll shut up shop, and the currency will flow 
back into circulation.” 

But Billy said this plan would be an unfair 
inflation of the currency. The fact is, he was | 
employing all his spare time in fishing. 

Otis then had himself appointed post , and 
set up a very elaborate post-office system in the 
shed of the town hall. The sisters of citizens 
were allowed to make use of the post-office by 


¢ 





paying one cent, United States currency, for half Columbia,—twenty cents per thousand,—this | and down the line of his soldiers. 
With the money thus raised it | would compel Uri to pay an annual—that is to say | 


a dozen stamps. 
was proposed to buy back from Uri the Columbian | 
currency at the rate of one cent in copper for | 
eleven thousand dollars of Columbian money, in | 
the shape of ten thousand in bills and one thou- 
sand in smaller change. 


have it, now or any other time!” 
Otis whistled. 
or?” he said to Seth. 
“T call it rebellion,” said the governor. 
Without another word the two boys went away, 


“What do you call that, govern- | be to issue a proclamation. 


leaving Uri excited and indignant. 


Otis was chairman of the board of assessors, and 
at once called a meeting of that body, at which it 
was voted to assess the value of the stock in the 





store belonging to Uri Baker at two aged 


dollars. At the current rate of taxation in 


& monthly—tax of forty thousand dollars on his 
store and stock. They declared the first instal- 
ment due. 


| 
} 


head out between the legs of Dan and those of 
Uri, and barked long and ferociously. Otis came } 
to a stop about a rod from the door, and confronted 
this warlike array. 

“What does this mean?” he called out. 

“It means resistance to tyranny!” Dan Baker 
shouted, with the same voice that he would have 
used if he had been speaking a piece at school. 

“Oh pshaw!” said Otis, contemptuously. “Do 
you call taxation tyranny? Why, the freer a 
country is, the more they have to tax.” 

“You don’t tax—you confiscate,”’ said Dan. 

“Huh! Your father taught you that, I s’pose.” 

“Well, whether he did or not, you aren’t going | 
to confiscate anything here!’ 

“You are rebels, you are!” said Otis. “I shall 
go and get the governor to issue his proclama.- | 
tion, and the troops will be called out and you’ll 
be put down.” 

“Oh yes, you'll put us down, you will!” said 
Tom Morey. ‘You'd better try it on!” | 

Otis and his companions “tried it on” imme- 
diately. Governor Seth Crosby, Dilly Norcross 
and John Burpee were hunted up, and the case 
laid before them. 

Billy Norcross was for moving at once. John, 
to Otis’s astonishment, was a little backward. On | 
reflection, he had felt that the authorities had | 
been hasty and inconsiderate. 

“Anyway,” he said, “it wouldn’t be well for a 
judge to take part in a row. And fifthly and 
lastly, Will Curtis says that the trout are biting 
first-rate up in Roaring Brook.” 

He went away, and ten minutes afterward Otis 
saw him going through the upper.end of the 
village, at his usual long-legged lope, with a fish- 
pole on his shoulder. 

Seth Crosby also began to show hesitation; but 
Billy Norcross urged him to remain firm. 





Rebellion. 


“For,” said Billy, “we’ve got to put down this 


Columbia. I’ll get the militia ready while you’re 

“Hooray!” cried Otis. 

Seth was not enthusiastic. He felt that it would 
be easier to put down the rebellion than it would 
But with some assist- 
ance from the other boys he managed to get that 
formidable document out, commanding the insur- 
gents to disperse, and threatening them with the 
strong arm of the law. 

Billy Norcross assembled the militia in front of 
the state-house—a place which the boys had made 
little use of lately. Billy thought he had a pretty 
good force, on the whole, when, with his sword 
made of a cradle-finger in his hand, he walked up 


Two or three of them had beautiful wooden guns; 
but what was more important, all of them carried 
slings, made out of elliptical pieces of leather cut 
from old boot-tops, with leather throwing-strings 


| terbalance Uri’s drain from the Columbian cur- 


This, the assessors thought, would about coun- | of unequal length. For missiles they had round, 
hard, green apples, which stuffed gnt their pockets, 


When Otis offered the first nickel to Uri, Dan | rency, now so decidedly reduced by the unac- 
was about. The little boy looked hungrily on the | countable interest which Billy Norcross, mint- 





coin, and pulled out the drawer of his new counter, 
an old rickety table which he had fetched in that | 
day, to bring forth some of his vast capital in | 


master, had begun to take in the muskalonge 
fishing up in the ponds. 
When Uri heard of the assessment, he declared 


while they looked like middle-age freebooters 
laden with valuable plunder. 

As Billy glanced over his army, which consisted 
of eight boys beside himself, he wondered whether 
| it would not be best to send Roger Wilcox, the 





Columbian currency; but at that moment Dan | that he would not pay the tax, and Dan saw that | village idiot, home. He was so much larger than 


came in, and learned what was going on. 

“Don’t you do it, Uri,” said he. “They aint 
offering near enough. Is Columbian currency to be | 
put away below par like that? Every sound cur- | 
rency is on a gold basis, and you ought to get dollar | 
for dollar. Don’t let Otis have your Columbian cash 
anyhow at less than five cents a thousand dollars.” 

“I won’t,” said Uri, and Otis walked out with a 
groan which changed quickly to a grin, for now he | 
knew where Uri kept his “pile.” 

When Otis communicated this information to | 
Governor Seth Crosby and John Burpee, the three 
talked earnestly for some time, and then resolved 
to change the Columbian Constitution in an impor- 
tant particular. y 

It had authorized the collector to seize for taxes | 
“any currency found on any citizen’s person.” | 
They first arbitrarily inserted a clause giving the | 
governor power to alter the constitution with the | 
consent of his council, and then made the quoted 
clause read, “in any citizen’s pockets or premises.” | 

“It’s a South American proceeding,” said John, | 
sadly, “but the public good justifies us, and I 
rather guess we’ll bring Uri to terms now.” 





the time had nearly come for him to lead an insur- | 
Dan and Otis were now good enough | 
friends in their play, but Dan felt bound to oppose 


rection. 


Otis in every political way possible. 

The three Morey boys, of course, took Dan’s 
side. This was an important matter, for Tom 
Morey was sheriff. 

“Don’t you pay that tax!” said Tom to the 
storekeeper. “Let ’em see if they can collect it 
without the sheriff to levy. I aint going to take 
any more orders from old Seth Crosby.” 

Next Saturday morning, when Otis came alone 
to Uri’s store to collect the tax, he was astonished 
to find that Dan Baker and Uri, all the Morey boys 
and the two Scott brothers, who had recently been 
admitted as citizens, had fortified the old shop. 

They had nailed boards across the outside of the 
two little unglazed windows of the building, and 
they themselves, together with Stump Baker, 
blocked the door with their bodies. 

All the boys in the shop carried large clubs 
except Tom Morey, who had a shot-gun. Stump, 
taking courage from the fact that this time so 


| many boys seemed to be on his side, thrust his 


any of the other boys that he made all the rest 
look small; but he had the appearance of being 
very much scared. He could not, in any event, be 
counted a valuable soldier. But Billy decided to 
let him remain. He might be of use in some 
emergency. 

All the members of the militia were little dis- 
turbed by Otis’s report that Tom Morey had a gun. 
But Seth Crosby, coming in from issuing and post- 
ing his proclamation near the store, reported that 
he saw Jack Morey carry the gun home and return 
without it. As a matter of fact, Dan Baker had 
had the good sense to induce Tom to send the gun 
home. 

Precisely at ten o’clock on this Saturday fore- 
noon, the troops of the State of Columbia moved 
on the rebels, entrenched in the old blacksmith 
shop. Two of the smallest boys marched in 
| advance, beating on drums made of tin pans. 
Billy Norcross came next, waving his cradle-finger 
| sword impressively. All the boys, as they marched, 
brought the left foot down much harder than the 
right. 

Roger Wilcox was the last of the line of boys, 





but immediately behind him followed his white 
shepherd dog, and still farther in the rear was a 
little mongrel terrier that belonged to no one in 


| particular. 


The Columbian army did not have in its ranks 
Henry Bolton, its late self-appointed commanider- 
in-chief. Out of resentment for his failure to be 
elected major-general, he had gone over to the 
insurgents, and was at this moment curled up ina 
corner in the old blacksmith shop. Dan Baker did 
not regard him as a very brilliant addition to his 
forces. 

Dan had, however, picked up two more boys in 
the village who were likely to prove good fighters. 


| He now, therefore, commanded nine individuals, 


besides himself and Stump, in the old shop. His 
force numbered one more “man” and one less dog 
than the Columbian army. 

Dan and his companions had brought an old and 
disused but still solid door and nailed it length- 
wise across the entrance to the shop, on the out- 
side. A narrow open space was left beneath this 
door, and a considerable space above it. i 

The insurgents crouched behind this door. Their 
feet, which were mostly bare, were exposed under 
the door to the fire of the enemy; and when they 
stood erect their heads were also exposed. Stump’s 
eyes glared from underneath the door. 

The insurgents, too, were armed with slings. 
No Arbutus boy was ever without a sling in the 
summer time. The rebels had brought in a large 
supply of green apples, and Uri Baker had con- 
tributed a bag of old and not very good butternuts 
which had been left over from his last winter’s 
supply. All were armed with stout sticks, with 
which they intended to beat back the militia if 
they made a charge. 

As Billy Norcross and his army came near, with 
tin pans beating, the insurgents loaded their slings. 

“Hold your fire until you see 
the whites of the enemy’s eyes!” 
Dan commanded. 

But at this point Stump caught 
sight of the other dogs, and 
barked flercely. In the excite- 
ment caused by this defiance, 
Uri hurled a butternut at the 
approaching horde. It struck 
Roger Wilcox In the chest, and 
caused him to double up with a 
sudden motion. 

“Halt!” shouted General Nor 
Tors. 

His army halted. 

“Make ready!” 

Nine boys adjusted nine green 
apples in their slings. 

“Take aim!” 

The boys squared off and looked 
steadily at the door of the shop, 
their slings poised gracefully be- 
hind them. 

“Fire!” 

A rain of green apples desceni- 
ed on Uri Baker’s store. Two 
or three struck the door, behind 
which the insurgent garrison was 
crouched. One hit a pair of bare 
feet under the door; it was Jack 
Morey, who jumped up into sight 
above the upper side of the door 
with a yell. 

Two or three green apples flew 
through the open space, ani 
struck the opposite side of the 
interior of the shop, knocking 
down one of Uri’s candy jars 
and producing a yell from Henry 
Bolton, who was still in the 
corner. 

Stump sallied out and attacked the Columbian 
army with desperate bravery. All the dogs barked; 
the assailants cheered, and sent volley after volley 
upon the shop. The besieged insurgents answered 
with a hot fire of apples and butternuts. 

Some one in the besieging army threw a stone, 
which thumped heavily against the door. Things 
began to look serious for the insurgents. 

“Now for a charge!” shouted Billy Norcross. 
With wooden guns and clubs, Billy at the head, 
his men rushed upon the door. But the insurgents 
beat them back after some sharp fighting. 

For two hours the conflict raged. It was a hot 
day. Ten times the Columbian army charged the 
rebel stronghold, and ten times it was repulsed. 
The insurgents had used up their butternuts and 
green apples, and had to depend upon their clubs. 

Billy Norcross, Otis Dewey and Seth Crosby, a 
little discouraged, were discussing plans for a 
regular siege when the loud ringing of a bell at 
Mrs. Batchelder’s, the first house in the direction 
of the village, was heard. The boys gazed steaslily 
at each other. 

“For goodness’ sake!” said Billy; “it’s dinner. 
time!” 

At this moment no little agitation was observable 
among the feet under the door in the shop. 
another moment Uri crawled out from under the 
door; and as several of the army were adjusting 
apples to throw at him, he held up a stick with his 
white cotton handkerchief tied at its end. 

“A flag of truce!” said Billy. “Don’t hit him.” 

Under the flag of truce, both armies entered 
upon an armistice for dinner. Billy guaranteed 
that none of his army should molest the shop 
during dinner-time, and all the boys went home. 

In the afternoon it was agreed that the battle 
should be resumed in Deacon Jones’s orchard, 
where windfall green apples were abundant. 
There was a long and indecisive conflict; and for 
two or three weeks the war went on. 

But by and by the boys grew tired of warfare; 
and in some mysterious way, after they had tired 
of carrying on rebellion and suppressing it, and 
of levying and paying taxes and issuing procla- 
mations, they lost their interest in the State of 
Columbia. 

“Let’s not have it any more,” Otis Dewey said 
one day. 

“That’s so,” Dan Baker answered; 
don’t!” 

And so the State of Columbia died a natural 
death. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


“say we 





The End. 
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IMMORTAL DOCUMENTS. 


1. Magna Charta: (a) Its date, (b) its occasion, (c) its 
promises, (d) its signers, (e) its importance. 

Il. The Petition of Right: (a) What it was, (b) why 
necessary, (c) by whom presented, (d)how related 
to Magna Charta. 

il. The Bill of Rights: (a) Its origin, (b) why and by 
whom granted, (c) its direct results, (d) its rela- 
tion to constitutional government. 

How are the Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution related to these documents ? 








For the Companion. 
THE LAY OF THE SCARLET KING. 


Oh, a rollicking thing is a chess-board King! 
I have never a care in the world; 


And my hair is majestically curled! 
My kingly domain, let me hereby explain, 
Is divided by level and square, 
And the sea, I opine, when the weather is fine, 
Is restricted by line (a new method with brine), 
And the billows are wood, like a stair. 


My circumscribed route does not hamper my boot, 

For I move’ but a block @@ a time; 
My tactics are these: ambuscade as I please, 

th imperial ease, against stale-mate’s decrees, 

In abrupt, but discreet, pantomime. 

The Queen by ny side is a dashing young bride, 
ho sweeps all the board at command; 

She captures the Knights,—thus my pride she 


excites,— 
The Bishops, old frights! and the pawns, luckless 
wigh 


s! 
By a wave of her nondescript hand. 


From over the water, a King bent on slaughter, 
Most black and ferocious of mien 

Has come to invade, with his cohorts displayed, 

My army, to raid at the point of the blade, 
Artillery, foot, and marine; 

But my ae have mitres, my Knights are good 


Z rs, 
My castles are strong in their walls, 
My Queen is a Greek, and can succor the weak, 
My pawns, although meek, when united, can speak 
The language of three golden balls. 
L’ENVOI. 
Oh, # pital thing is a rubicund King 
hose cee closes in war; 
For black are his foes, although blacker his woes, 
But red are his clothes and his ivory nose, 
And red is his weltering gore. 
ELEANOR WADDLE. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO SONNETS. 


AT TRoyY. 


The /liad is ended. On the shore 

Two nations mourn two mortals heaven-descended. 
Yet no lament of theirs however splendid, 

Nor Helen from the watch-tower looking for 

Two well-greav: ouths that came not to the war, 
Nor he that to Andromache unfrien 

Was brother, sire and lady-mother blended 

L single out to linger oftenest o’er. 

To Xanthus, Xanthus of the glancing hoof, 

A war horse fora fallen warrior wyoopins. 

From war itself by anguish held aloof, 

With head mane the greensward 


sweeping, 
To Xanthus and his mate I turn for proof 
Of vehement love, all limits overleaping. 


In ITHACA. 


But in the Odyense whose tempered blisses 
And transient glories are no sooner spun 
Than raveled, ere another sinking sun, 
What moves me most? Calypso’s clinging kisses? 
The ragged or the saffron clad Ulysses ? 
The bursting tears that will not cease to run 
Until the bard Demodocus have done, 
Or Pallas Hunging over recipices ? 
Not any of these things but just a dog. 
Stretched out in silence, on @ moulderin; 
. 8, up, and break this gathering fog 
atc osely and more closely wraps thee round. 
Oh cast thy twenty years off like a clog. 
The master is no mystery to his hound. 


Lucy C. BULL. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
A MONARCH’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 


One of the most remarkable sights in Europe 
to an American is the number of magnificent 
royal palaces in Bavaria. ‘The Alte Residenz 
was built by the first King Ludwig in Munich, 
and was intended to surpass the palace at Ver- 
sailles, into which le grande monarque, Louis 
XIV., concentrated the splendor and glory of his 
reign... 

The palace in Munich contains a series of vast 
halls, in which the first artists of Europe have 
embodied in statues and pictures the history of 
Bavaria from the fabulous eras of the world 
until now. There are also suites of magnificent 
apartments, with theatres and chapels. 

The late King Ludwig, not satisfied with this 
home, built three palaces for his own use, in 
which he made real his wildest dreams of beauty. 

Lindenhof is a small, exquisite building of 
black marble. The apartments are hung with 
Gobelin tapestry, and contain many priceless 
works of art; but the castle was intended to be 
only a lodge from which to view the gardens, 
which are said to be unequalled in the world. 
Here the young king walked alone, the monarch 
of an enchanted land. 

Among the wildest of the Bavarian mountains 
he built the castle of Neuschwanstein, upon the 
top of a lofty peak, which is reached by a bridge 
hung across a deep abyss. In this retreat he 
surrounded himself with Asiatic splendors. Here 
is the famous theatre, lighted by six hundred 
silver lustres, in which the king sat alone while 
the best actors in Europe played before him. 

In the palace of Herrenschiemsee, however, he 
indulged his wildest dreams of luxury. It stands 
on an island encompassed by groves in which are 
countless huge statues—frogs, snakes and mon- 
sters, all gilt. Instde are walls hung with cloth of 
gold, carpets of velvet embroidered in gold, 
gigantic silver peacocks set with jewels, chairs of 


carved ivory, endless Venetian mirrors, and a 

throne and bed of gold encrusted with pearls and 
rubies. 

Ludwig bankrupted his kingdom to build these 

| palaces and show the world his power and splen- 

|dor. Before they were finished, and while he 


| was yetcomparatively a young man, he was found 
| dead one day in the lake. Nothing remained of the 
| spendthrift monarch but a battered, lifeless body. 
‘The world called him mad. But how many 
|men squander all of time and life in making a 
selfish display of their wealth and pomp, and are 
found in the midst of it some day, dumb and 
blind and cold, a thing which men hasten to put 
out of sight. 

—— ~~ 


WARNED IN TIME. 


It was the policy of the pioneers, says the chron- 
icler of West Virginia history, to cultivate as far 
as practical the friendship of the numerous tribes 
of Indians on the west side of the Ohio River. As 
a natural consequence of hospitalities repeatedly 
extended to the Mingoes and Wyandottes, a 
feeling of good-will existed in many instances 
between these tribes and the whites. In the case 
of the Zane brothers and the Wyandottes, this 
friendliness was increased by the adoption of 
| Isaac Zane by the tribe, and his residence among 
| them. 


Among the personal friends of Jonathan Zane 
was a Wyandotte warrior of great size and cour- 
age, known as Captain Jack. 

One evening about bedtime Mr. Zane and his 
wife were surprised by an unexpected call from 

| Captain Jack. Mrs. Zane, as was her custom, 

| cooked venison and prepared a supper, but when 

| the Indian was invited to eat, he refused and sat 

| in grim silence. 

} his unusual behavior foreboded ill, and aroused 

| the most serious fears in the minds of the Zanes. 

| Had they offended the Indian, and had he come at 

that late hour to do them harm? 

| Mr. Zane moved near to his rifle, and with a 
lance of the eye intimated to his wife to have the 

— knife ready to aid in defending them- 
selves. 

Meantime, Captain Jack sat gazing into the fire 
for a full half-hour, speechless and motionless. 
At length he rose from his seat, and fixing his 
keen eyes upon Mr. Zane, he said: 

“Brother, I eat salt in your house many time, 
and many time you give me blanket to make me 
warm. Indian don’t forget. You my brother. I 
come to tell you be killed 
come soon. I eat now.” 

He sat down, ate a few hurried mouthfuls of 
venison, asked for the pipe, took a few whiffs, 
and then exclaimed, “Go! Go to fort, quick!” and 
went hurriedly away. 

Mr. Zane and his wife seized such things as 
were within easy grasp, and ran with all speed 
toward the fort. They were none too soon, for 
scarcely were they half a mile on their way when, 
looking back, they saw their cabin in flames. But 
for Captain Jack’s timely warning, they would no 
doubt have lost their lives. 








soe 
COFFEE-TEA. 


Coffee and tea have been so long known to the 
world, and have given so much delight and refresh- 
ment to millions of people, that it seems a very 
singular statement to make, at this late day, that 

man has not yet availed himself of some of the 

most valuable properties of these plants. Such 
| nevertheless appears to be the case, especially with 
respect to the coffee-plant. 


_ The stimulating power of tea and coffee is due to 
what is known as caffeine or theine, but tea con- 
tains a large percentage of tannin, which is nota 
desirable component in a beverage; and coffee, 
while less rich in theine than tea, possesses other 
properties which give it flavor as a drink. 

Tea, as everybody knows, is made from leaves, 
while coffee is made from berries or beans. Just 
here is where something appears to have been 
overlooked. It has recently been discovered that 
the leaves of the coffee-plant are not only available 
for making a beverage, but that they possess prop- 
erties which make them in some respects more 
valuable than the coffee beans. 

In appearance and fmgrance the dried coffee 
leaves very much resemble those of the tea-plant. 
An infusion of them being made, just as in the 
case of ordinary tea, an aromatic beverage is pro- 
duced which is bitter to the taste, but not Tisagree- 
ably so, and which contains almost as much theine 
as real tea, while there is a notable falling off in 
the proportion of tannin. 

It has been suggested that this “coffee-tea,” 
although not quite as agreeable to the uneducated 
taste as either of the older beverages, may become 
an important article of diet, since it is admirably 
refreshing and restorative in its effects, and at the 
same time would probably not prove disagreeable 
to — who are unable to drink ordinary tea and 
coffee. 

The coffee leaves thus far experimented with 
have been grown on the elevated plains of Dimbula 
in Ceylon. There appears to be no reason why 
they should not be widely cultivated if the new 
beverage wins its way to popular favor. 
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ELISABETH OF AUSTRIA. 


Soon after the marriage of the Empress Elisa- 
beth of Austria she was visiting a barrack, when 
above the beating of drums in a distant courtyard 
she heard sharp cries of pain. “What is that?” 
she asked. “Merely soldiers undergoing the 
punishment of the whipping-rods,” she was told. 
The young empress’s attention was not-to be 
diverted until she had made further inquiries ; then 
she begged of her husband, as a wedding gift, 
that this barbaric punishment should be abolished. 


The new law on military punishments—of Janu- 
ary 15, 1855—shows that Franz Josef yielded to her 
entreaties. Subsequently she had the chaining of 
prisoners stopped, and many other hardships of 
soldiers and prisoners lessened. 

As these incidents indicate, she has a tender 
heart. The story is told of her that because one 
of the nurses of her little girl, Marie Valérie, was 
worried about her aged parents and little chil- 
dren, from whom she was separated, the empress 
took a long ride twice a week for some months to 
visit the nurse’s family, and bring the good woman 
news of them. 

Another pretty story of Elisabeth is that one 
day she was walking in the beautiful Miramar 
gardens, when a heavy shower came up. She took 
refuge in a grotto. Presently a little girl came 
running in, breathless from her race to escape a 
wetting. She and the empress exchanged a few 
words. It rained harder and harder. The child 
was much distressed; she had been told to do an 
errand at the chateau on her way from school, and 
then to come straight home. She was sure to 
receive a scolding if she stayed any longer. 

What was to done? The empress bravely 





fore morning. Indians | 





picked up her skirts, took the little girl by the hand, 
and walked home with her. It was no small thing 
to do, for the child’s home was at some distance, 
and it was still raining. The little girl escaped a 
scolding, and it was not until some time later that 
she knew who her beautiful protector was. 

Elisabeth’s beauty is almost classic in its style. 
Her grand appearance and manner betrayed her 
in one of her — attempts to travel incognito. 
Of late years she has travelled a great deal under 
the name of Countess Hohenembs. As she dresses 
simply and usually has but one attendant with 
her, she often passes unnoticed. 

One day, some years ago, she was seized with 
curiosity to look on at a public festival, and for 
that purpose took her place in an omnibus. She 
had always avoided appearing in public, refusing 


against all custom to assist in certain time-honored ° 


public ceremonies. So she counted on passing 
unrecognized. 

However, her distinguished appearance attracted 
the attention of her fellow-passengers, and her 
haughty air disturbed them. She ay the con- 
ductor a gold-piece, and refused with surprise to 
take the change. In a few moments she was 
recognized, the news spread through the crowd, 
the omnibus was stopped, and she received an 
ovation. 

Too bitterly mortified and vexed to accept the 
situation, she took refuge in a neighboring house, 
although the residents were entire strangers to 
her. She waited two hours for the crowd to dis- 
perse, and then went home in a closed carriage. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


A SUNSET AT SEA. 


The tricksy spirits of the air 

Builded a palace in the sky, B 
Shaping with care its turrets fair, 

And minarets upspringing high. 


With rose and gold and pearl they wrought, 
And chrysoprase like sea-waves bright; 

Jeweled spars sought, and red bars brought, 
And crystals shot with fiery light. 


A hundred pennants fluttered way 
From every point, all rainbow-hued; 
For fain were they f art to stay 
The Day which still its way pursued 


To other skies.— But Night drew near, 
nd with one touch swift ruin made; 
Darkness like fear swept onward drear, 
While Day fied down the west dismayed! 


ARLO BATES. 
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SHE WROTE TOO WELL. 


In an after-dinner talk, as reported by the Boston 
Transcript, a lady, whose handwriting has never 
driven her publisher to request the use of a type- 
writer, told a most amusing story of what happened 
once, because she wrote a hand as finished and 
legible as copperplate. While she was in Eng- 
land, at a friend’s country-house, a former maid- 
servant wrote to her hostess, requesting a written 
“character.” The hostess was glad to comply with 
the request, but being for the moment much 
engaged, she asked her visitor to write the “char- 
acter” from her dictation. 


About a fortnight later, we were interrupted at 
an afternoon tea by the parlor maid, who said that 
Sarah—the one to whom the “character” had been 
sent—was in the hall, in charge of a policeman, 
crying bitterly and begging to see Mrs. ——, my 
hostess. 

We went to the hall together, and found the 
girl in an agony of shame and distress. 

“O ma’am,” said she, “I applied at Lady o-. 
whacke’s for a situation, hearin’ as how a maid 
was wanted. 

“Her ladyship asked for my character; and I 
showed her, immediate, the one you was kind 
enough to send me, ma’am. And she looked at it 
awhile, then she touched a bell, and said to the 
footman: 

“Send for a pleeceman at once!’ says she. 
‘This girl is using a lady’s name without her per- 
mission,’ says she. ‘She has hired some profes- 
sional clerk or accountant to write out this paper, 
with Mrs. ——’s name in it,’ says she, ‘and I think 
it’s a forgery in the ve of the Iaw,’ says she. ‘No 
mf ever wrote such a hand as that!’ says she. 
‘Only people who write for a living write such a 
hand,’ says she; ‘and that’s how I know it is a 
forgery!’ 

“Well, ma’am, I cried, and I stuck to it before 
her and the pleeceman that you’d sent me this 
paper just as she saw it. And at last she told the 
pleeceman to bring me down here, in charge, and 
get your word for it, ma’am. And Oma’am, you'll 
speak for me?” 

| friend spoke for her to such purpose that the 
= -natured Bobby was soon on his way to 

ondon. The girl was comforted with the assur- 
ance that, in addition to the message which the 
pan meg me was to take, she should have a decisive 
etter, in my friend’s own hand writing—“which is 
bad enough to be a duchess’s,” said she. 

The most me English part of the whole queer 
matter is that after Lady Graywhacke’s outrageous 
insult to the poor unoftending girl, the girl meekly 
and gratefully went into her service, and has con- 
tinued there these ten years. 


* 
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FOUR-FOOTED SOLDIERS. 


If domestic animals were as long-lived as men, 
and were eligible to the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the Confederate Veterans’ Associa- 
tions, those honorable organizations would have 
many four-legged members, not to speak of two- 
legged members who were not men, but birds. 
Hundreds of regiments or companies had with 
them in the Civil War a dog, cat or other animal 
which followed them wherever they went, and not 
infrequently went into action with them. 


The most fanious of the non-human combatants 
was undoubtedly Old Abe, the war eagle of the 
Eighth Wisconsin Regiment, whose history has 
often been told, and whose loud screams were heard 
in many battles, as he circled about over the smoke 
of the guns. But there were other animal com- 
batants who were as warlike as he, though they 
failed to win fame. 

The story of such an antagonist has lately been 
related in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat by Captain 
Fred Smith, who was a soldier in an Illinois bat- 
tery of light artillery in the Civil War. When he 
enlisted at Mattoon his dog Zip followed him. Zip 
was a common and ee “yaller” dog. 
Smith sent him home, but he refused to stay. The 
captain took a liking to the dog, and allowed him 
to remain in camp, and when the battery was 
ordered South, Zip went, too. 

Some very active service followed, in all of 
which the dog took a prominent part. He would 
take up a position near the field pieces, and bark 
defiance at the enemy. 

At Shiloh a shell exploded within ten feet of 
Zip, cutting off three inches of his bushy tail. So 
far from being disabled by this wound, he was 
greatly stimulated by it, and advanced on the 
enemy, barking furiously. The lines were about 
five hundred yards apart, and shot and shell were 
flying thick as hail. 

Zip had gone about three hundred yards toward 
the Confederate battery, when a knight of his 





| which came over the fur one. 





own kind rushed out to meet him. It happened 
that the Confederate —— had a dog, too, a 
black one, much bigger than Zip. 

There was no skirmishing between the dogs 
before the battle opened. hey were instantly 
engaged all gong the line, horse, foot and dra- 
goons, 80 speak. The Confederates ceased 
their firing, and began to cheer on their dog. The 
Union artillerymen did the same. 

For fully ten minutes, the batteries stood still 
while the gunners watched the contest between 
their representatives, who were like two chosen 
knights of old. “Sic him, Tige!” the Confeder- 
ates shouted, and “Go it, Zip! Tear him up, Zip!” 
the Union soldiers screamed, while the two dogs 
sought to —_ out in their own persons the cause 
of the North and South. Presently a Confederate 
sergeant threw a stone at Zip. 

“Keep your hands off that dog!” yelled the cap- 
tain of the Illinois battery, and trained a gun on 
the Confederate group. That set both batteries to 
going again; and still, beneath the rain of iron, 
the two dogs fought on. 

Smith owns, sorrowfully, that Zip got the worst 
of it. He was too small for his antagonist; but 
when he at last crawled out of the fight, the Union 
battery threw a six-pound shell into the Confeder- 
ate dog, and blew him to pieces. Zip recovered, 
and followed his master all through the war. 





FULL DRESS. 


The author of “On Sledge and Horseback to the 
Siberian Lepers” was determined not to freeze to 
death. She had a whole outfit of woollen under- 
wear, then a loose kind of waist lined with flannel, 
a very thickly wadded eider-down ulster, with 
sleeves long enough to cover the hands entirely, 
and a fur collar reaching high enough to cover the 
head and face. Over all this she had a sheepskin 
reaching to the feet, and furnished with a collar 
Then over the 
sheepskin she wore a dacha, which is a fur coat of 
reindeer skin. But this was only the beginning. 


On my feet were stockings made of long hair; 
over them a pair of gentleman’s thickest hunting 
stockings; over them a pair of Russian boots made 
of felt, coming high | over the knee; and over 
them a pair of brown felt valenkies. Then I was 
provided with a large fur bag or sack, into which I 
could step. 

My head-covering was a fur-lined cap, and the 
etceteras consisted of shawls, rugs and wraps. 

The sledge—one of the elevated kind—had to be 
mounted. I stood beside it trying to solve the 
knotty — of how to get in. There was no 
step to help me; and there was a crowd of men, 
women and children fazing at me. 

Three muscular policemen attempted to lift me 
gently into the sledge; but their combined strength 
was futile under the load. So they had to set me 
on the ground again. 

hen I attempted, in a kind of majestic, con- 
temptuous way to mount without assistance; but 
alas! my knees would not bend. My pride had to 
succumb; I was helpless. Two policemen came 
and essayed another maneuvre. They took me 
by the arms, and then, at their signal, I made one 
desperate, frantic effort, and I was in. 

I was in, but I had to be packed and stowed 
away. The men pushed and pulled and dragged 
and coaxed, and at last, I and my clothes were 
ready for starting. As to bowing and org | 
my assistants, that was impossible; I just sat, an 
fairly gasped, and longed to get away. 


~~ 
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ACTIVE OLD AGE. 


When a man has lived to a great age, there is 
generally a widespread curiosity as to his method 
of accomplishing it. The centenarian is ques- 


| tioned as to his habits of life, but alas! the evi- 


dence obtained is conflicting indeed. Sometimes 
it appears that he has obeyed all the laws of virtu- 
ous and teniperate living, and again he confesses 
that he has eaten all sorts of indigestible food, and 
that baths are to him an unknown luxury. 


An example which some previe would find it 
pleasant to follow, is that of an English woman 
who made old age a question of frequént eating 
and drinking. 

“Folks should take their meals regular,” said she. 
“A dew bit and breakfast, a stay bit and dinner, a 
mam met and crummet, and a bit after supper.” 

This made eight meals in all. No wonder her 
tissues were repaired so fast that they had no time 
to waste! Onerule, however, is safe for those who 
would live to be old. Ignore the fact of advancing 
age, and keep up an interest in the events of an 
active life. 

“I don’t mind your knowing how old I am,” said 
a man who was bent on long life, “but I mind 
knowing it myself.” 

He it was who used to say to himself every 
morning, when he was shaving: 

“Now, John, you are only twenty-four hours 
older than you were yesterday, and what you did 
yesterday you can do to-day.” 


—___ ++ 
NOT TO BE HAD. 


“I'd like a set of knittin’-needles ’thaout any 
seam-needle,” said Obed Jenkins in an impressive 
whisper to the Berryville storekeeper. 


“What!” ejaculated that worthy, surveying 
Obed’s guileless countenance, which wore an 
expression of unusual anxiety. He repeated his 
request. 

“What in Tunkett do you mean?” inquired the 
storekeeper, with some severity. 

“Why, jest what I say,” repeated Obed. “J want 
’em for my wife. She’s etarnally knittin’, seems 
’s if, an’ whenever I want her to do anythin’ she 
allus says, ‘I’ll do it jest as soon as I’ve knit into 
the middle o’ my seam-needle.’ An’ I cal’lated if 
Ie’d buy her a set ’thaout any seam-needle, an’ 
kinder lose the old set someways, mebbe ’twould 
save me a good mess 0’ waitin’ off ’n’ on.” 

When the storekeeper had recovered from his 
laugh sufficiently to —- to Obed the impossi- 
bility of complying with his request, the old man 
shuffled out of the store with a crestfallen air, 
muttering as he went, “I declare to ’t, there aint 
no gittin’ ahead o’ women-folks, noways!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pill, grim. Pilgrim. 

2. Sea, oh, O K (cook). 

3. Nave, knave. 

4. Thanksgiving Day was first observed at the 
cages of Gov. Bradford, of Plymouth colony, 
in New England, in the year 1621. Gradually % 
became the custom to observe it annually. These 
appointments were by proclamation of the several 

overnors of New England. The proclamation made 

y President Lincoln, in 1863, for a national ob- 
servance, has been followed z a similar one 
annually, and custom has fixed the time upon the 
last Thursday of November. 

5. The poor. 

6. East or West, hame’s best. 

7. First stanza—time, sea. Second stanza—men, 
it. Third gtanza—appear, set. Fourth stanza— 
steam printing press. 
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The Volume of THE Companion for the coming year will be one of surpassing interest and variety. 








The Companion’s Eminent Contributors. 






















Nearly all the most famous contemporary 
authors of the United States and Great 
Britain, and some of those of France 
and Germany, have been contributors 
to THE Companion. Among the 
writers who have furnished articles 

















for the next volume the following may 








THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. HENRY M. STANLEY. 


be mentioned : 


SIR ROBT. BALL. J. M. BARRIE. 


EDWARD WHYMPER. ee er HENRY M. STANLEY. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT. 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. GENERAL JOHN GIBBON. 


MARION CRAWFORD. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


LADY JEUNE. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


HELEN KELLER. H. H. BOYESEN. 


LADY JEUNE. BRET HARTE. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. BRET HARTE. 





HAROLD FREDERIC. Ws CLARK RUSSELL. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ADMIRAL DANIEL AMMEN. ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS. 


PROF. DRUMMOND. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 








Our Serial Stories. 


THE Companion’s mission is both to entertain and to instruct. But every boy and girl subscriber 
looks upon the Serial Story as the groundwork of the whole. THE COMPANION 
presents the following striking programme for its first page in 1894: 


THE DESERTER. By Haro_p FREDERIC. LITTLE MISTRESS CHICKEN. 
A story of the Civil War, and one which will By Mrs. ARTHUR Gorpon Rose. 
be read eagerly by every boy—but not a war The author has drawn a striking sketch of 
story. A vivid picture of a Northern home, Carolina life in the olden time, whereof the 
when the army had called away the bread- chief figures are the little daughter of a 
winner. planter, and a cruel schoolmaster. 





FACE THE LIONS. By Mrs. M. R. Housekeeper. 


A tale of English Puritanism at the time of the Great 


THE STORY OF SONNY SAHIB. 


By Sara JEANNETTE DUNCAN Plague. In the striking incidents of this story is shown 


how the strongest prejudices are conquered by sweet- 
The scene of this charming narrative is India, 


and its hero is an English boy, lost but left in 
friendly native hands, by the events of the great 
Sepoy Mutiny. A tale of absorbing interest. 


ness and patience. 


AN OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S STORIES. 





By James ‘T. CHADBOURN. 


A veteran pedagogue narrates his experiences in teach- 


A COLD SNAP. By C. A. STEPHENS. 
What happened to two boys left alone and 





ing the young idea to shoot, forty years ago; when’ 





the young idea aforesaid was inclined to select the 
‘snowed up’’ in a New England farm-house. schoolmaster for his target. 


bes See the list of Serial Stories of Adventure on the next page. 
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Serial Stories of Adventure. 


In number, interest and variety the continued stories of adventure provided for the year 
1894 have never been surpassed. An idea of the entertainment in store for those who enjoy 


stirring but not sensational tales, may be obtained from this list : 


IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 


How two Confederate boys went unwillingly to a 


By LovuIs PENDLETON. 


camp of Confederate deserters, and what happened 


to them while they were held there as prisoners. 


VIOLIN TIMBER. 


Unexpected and amusing adventures that came of 


By Eustace A. PERKINS. 


an expedition in search of suitable wood for a 


violin-maker. 





HERM AND I. By Myron B. GIBSON. 
A stirring story of the great Indian massacre in Minnesota, in which two boys 
had an opportunity to display great coolness and heroism, and to play an 


important part in the contest. 


THE WOOD SPRITES. By C. A. STEPHENS. 
The pleasant adventures of two vacation 
parties of young people who met and be- 
came friendly on the Upper Allegash waters. 


DOWN THE GRAND CANON. By A. ELLBRACE. 
A narrative of terrible sufferings and priva- 
tions endured by a prospector. 








Short Stories for Boys and Girls. 


THE COMPANION has taken a leading part in developing the ‘‘short story,’’ a class of 
fiction in which American writers are preéminent. Among the stories to be published during 


the coming year we mention these: 


WAH-PE-TA. 


A powerful story of self-sacrifice. 


By Carr Louts KINGSBURY. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK OF JOB AND JOGGINS. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


The temptation fresh air brought to a city waif. 


THE QUEEN OF THE DUMP. 
By Mary G. Morrison. 





A pretty story of low life in the city. 


A MEMORIAL-DAY ROLL-CALL. 


Louetta adopts some grandfathers and secures justice for them. 


By ANNIE SPRAGUE PACKARD. 


THE PRIZE FOR THE RAGGEDEST MAN. 
By LoutsE R. BAKER. - 


But neither a man nor rags won it. 


THE MERRY GOBLIN. 


How a curmudgeon was reformed. 


By PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


A SHAKER BABY. By Eva WILDER McGLASSON. 


A foundling changes the plans of a Shaker deaconess. 








Short Stories of Adventure. 





THREE ROMANCES OF THE SEA. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The Tale of a Plot, The ‘‘Sultan’’ Mystery, and How I Got Command. In 
addition to these Mr. Russell’s son contributes a story, ‘‘An Ali Baba of the Sea.’’ 


THROUGH FLAME AND TEMPEST. 


A reminiscence of the famous Miramichi fire in New Brunswick. 


By JESSIE E. LINCOLN. 


ISHUR: a World’s Fair Cairo Boy. By HENRY LL. KENT. 


The adventure of an exporter of wild animals in the Egyptian Sudan. 


STORIES OF THE NORTHEAST FRONTIER. 
The Big Trout, the Jam at Table Rock, and the Legend of Great Falls. 


By WILLIAM J. LONG. 





A HEROINE OF NORMAN’S WOE. 


A girl’s heroic rescue of canoeist from a situation of dire peril. 


By EDWARD W. THOMSON. 


THE CHASE OF A REPTILE ATHLETE. By G. R. O’REILLY. 
Together with other adventures in capturing serpents. These snake stories are 
amusing and not ‘‘creepy.’’ 


GUNNING WITH A CANNON. 
The narrative of an exciting elephant hunt in Cape Colony, South Africa. 


By GEORGE GORDON. 


SAILING THE ‘‘ NAMELESS.”’ 


A thrilling escape of a yachtsman from being carried over Niagara Falls. 


By STINSON JARVIS. 





Our Boys and Girls 


at Home and Abroad. 





Some Boys Worth Knowing. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS OF DENMARK. 
By THE Hon. CLARK E. CARR. 


An entertaining paper by the late United States Minister at 
Copenhagen, descriptive of boy life in Scandinavia. 





NEWSBOYS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
By THE LATE MARTHA J. LAMB. 
The historian of New York describes the newsboy of former days. 


YOUNG COSSACK CENTAURS: 


Three sturdy Russian youths who have been selected to be brought up under 


By V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 


the eye of the Emperor. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND AMUSEMENTS AT WEST POINT. 
By LikEvut. J. C. W. Brooks, U. S. A. 


x A captivating paper on the relations of the classes to each other, 
the summer camp, and the cadet sports. 


HOPEDAH’S FIRST OFFERING. 
By Dr. CHARLES A. EASTMAN. 
An Indian boy’s sacrifice of his best to the Great Spirit. 


THE LIFE OF A DISTRICT MESSENGER. 
By Jacos A. Riis. 





Interesting facts about the boys who are always in a hurry. 





Papers for American Girls. 


THE AVERAGE GIRL. Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Two Articles by AND MARION HARLAND. 


Discussing what the Average American girl is, what she 





is not, what she may be. 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN PARIS. By Lucy HAMILTON HOOPER. 


The life of girl students of art and music in the French capital, their standing and 
their prospects of success. 





A Notable Feature. 


Four autobiographical articles written by celebrated authors in reference 


to their own youth. 


MY BOYHOOD IN ROME. By MARION CRAWFORD. 


MY BOYHOOD IN SCOTLAND. By J. M. BARRIE. 


Interesting recollections by the author of ‘‘The Little Minister.’’ 


A HOLIDAY ON A FARM. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


AMONG THE ARGONAUTS. 


Personal reminiscences of California and the gold-seekers. 


By BRET HARTE. 
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Attractive Articles by Famous Persons. 





HENRY M. STANLEY, 


The World-renowned Traveller, contributes two articles of 
absorbing interest drawn from his African experiences: 


A Blue-Coat Boy in Africa, 
Illustrated by a charming drawing of a ‘‘Blue-Coat Boy”’’ in 
uniform, by Mrs. Dorothy Stanley, the wife of the explorer. 
Out of the Jaws of Death, 


A masterpiece of narrative writing, describing a marvellous 
escape from death, in crossing the rapids of an African river. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


Who is not only a statesman of high rank but a scientist of recognized 
standing, has prepared three articles, in which he treats pleasantly of 


American Birds, 


Noting the differences he has observed between the 
bird life of Great Britain and that of the United States. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 


Some of whose charming papers THE COMPANION 
has already published, contributes 


Memories of Famous Americans, 





= 4 Sumner, Beecher, Longfellow, Emerson and others. 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND, 
| Author of ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the World,’’ will give to the 
readers of THE COMPANION a sketch of the organization known as 
The Boys’ Brigade, 
Which has banded together and brought under good influences 


tens of thousands of the street boys of the great cities of England 
and Scotland. 


SIR ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 





Formerly Astronomer Royal of Ireland, and now Professor of 
Astronomy at the University of Cambridge, furnishes 


Latest News of the Moon, 


And three other articles, dealing in a clear and admirable style, which can be 
| understood by all, with the new wonders the Heavens are yielding to science. 


HELEN KELLER, 


| The wonderful deaf, dumb and blind girl, has written for THE 
COMPANION the only article she ever wrote for publication— 


| My Story, 


| In which she gives an account of her education. This article, 





composed and written with her own hand without assistance, 
is, in style and language, a remarkable piece of composition. 





Some Groups of 


Notable Articles. 





4 4 o 
Economical Holidays in Europe. 
All the contributors to this series have been selected with a view to their exceptional 


knowledge of the countries about which they write. Economy both as to time and money has 
been considered, all with reference to the particular needs of young travellers. 


ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY. By Pror. H. H. BovEsEN. 
ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND. By Hon. S. H. M. Byers. 
ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN FRANCE. By Lucy HAMILTON HOopER. 
ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN GERMANY. By Hon. WM. HaypEN EDWARDS. 


ECONOMICAL HOLIDAYS IN ITALY. By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 





Those Famous Boys. 


A series of articles of unique interest and value, picturing the 
boy-life and surroundings of three of the greatest English authors. 


SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. _ By Pror. W. J. ROLFE. 


MILTON, THE BOY. By Pror. DAavip MAsson. 





WALTER SCOTT, THE BOY. By ANDREW LANG. 





Sea Life without Glory. 


Among the ‘‘Toilers of the Sea’’ are many whose strange lives 
\ are little known to us and seldom described in literature. Their 
t . P . . : 
Ny: in every-day work and their often perilous duties will afford material 


for several interesting articles. Among them are: 


COAL-HEAVERS AT SEA. By C. A. STEPHENS. 


LONG DISTANCE TOWBOATS. 
By LikvuT. D. JERROLD KELLEY. 


THE STEWARD OF AN OCEAN GREYHOUND. 
By CHARLES ROBINSON. 





OCEAN TRAMPS. By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


Getting Ready for Life’s Work. 


Under this heading we mention but a few of many practical articles that will be found 


helpful in directing the future of young people whose school days are nearly at an end. 


BOYS WHO OUGHT NOT TO GO TO COLLEGE. By Przs. STaNLEY HALL. 


A strong treatment of an important question by the President of Clark University. 


| THE WORK THAT PAYS THE BEST. By Roper P. PorTRR. 
A suggestive paper for wage-earners, by the late Superintendent of the Census. 
| 
| PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
Some articles showing young men how to prepare for places in the wholesale 
wool, grocery and other trades, what language will be most useful to them, 


what countries they should study, and what commercial facts they should learn. 





“A Hair’s Breadth.” 


} Three well-known writers—a war correspondent, a mountain climber, 





and one who has travelled the world over—describe in the following 


named articles the circumstances of their most perilous adventures. 





MY CLOSEST CALL. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
MY NARROWEST ESCAPE. By EDWARD WHYMPER. 
OFF THE GOTO ISLES. By C. F. Gorpon-CUMMING. 





Recreations, Indoors and Out. 


Recreations of all kinds will receive ample attention in the coming 
| volume. In the following papers our readers will learn about some 


amusements that are destined to become popular. 


LIFE IN A HOUSE-BOAT. Miss H. Morten. a 


Experiences in a floating cottage on the Thames. 






| 

| 

| CRUISING IN A LAND YACHT. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 
| 


A pleasant summer vacation in a luxurious ‘‘prairie schooner.’’ 


SPORTS LITTLE KNOWN. By JoserH H. SEARS. 


Three papers on the games of golf, curling and badminton. 
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Working Under Great Masters. 


A fascinating series of reminiscences of celebrated men, by 
their former pupils or assistants, who have known them at work. 


JOHN ERICSSON. Cc. W. McCorp. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL. ARABELLA BUCKLEY. 
JEAN PAUL GEROME. F. A. BRIDGMAN. 


DR. LOUIS PASTEUR. Dr. PAutL, GIBIER. 





LOUIS AGASSIZ. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


PASTEUR. 





Health and Long Life. 


Beside the weekly Health Article many special papers by 
men of recognized authority in sanitary science will be published. 
WHY MEN MUST DIE. Dr. AUSTIN FLINT. 


CRYING CHILDREN; and other articles. 
Dr. Cyrus EDSON. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. EDWIN CHECKLEY. 





AGABSIZ. 





Popular Science and Natural History. 


A BURIED CITY. 


‘An interesting paper by an eminent geologist. 


Str ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 
A study of the hugest sister of the earth. 


Pror. C. A. YOUNG. 


WONDERS IN WESTERN ROCKS. 
Major J. W. PowELL, U. S. A. ° 


The Director of the Geological Survey describes 





, some recent discoveries. 


THE WEATHER MAP. Pror. M. W. HARRINGTON. 


; Two important articles, by the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, on the use of the weather map. 


a 


- INTERESTING INSECTS. 


Some remarkable facts regarding certain species 


SAMUEL H. SCUDDER. 


of butterflies, spiders and crickets. 


ABOUT ICEBERGS. 
Visitors from the North Pole on the Labrador coast. 


MosEs HARVEY. 








Military and Naval Reminiscences. 


A group of papers by officers of the army and navy, describ- 
ing events in which they have been prominent actors. 


WEST POINT LONG AGO. GEN. WESLEY MERRITT. 
THE FIRST TIME UNDER FIRE. Gen. J. Grepon. 


THE BOAT ATTACK ON FORT SUMTER. 
ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS. 


RAMS IN ANCIENT AND MODERN WARFARE. 
ADMIRAL DANIEL AMMEN. 





Biography and Anecdote. 


Among the articles giving to our readers views of august 
personages by persons who have known them well, are the 


following : 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. H. W. Lucy. 


THE CZAR AS A BOY. ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S GIRLHOOD. LADY JEUNE. 








LORD MAYOR. 


The Life of our Animal Pets. 


CLEVER MONKEYS. 


Remarkable instances of intelligence observed in 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


monkeys at the London Zodlogical Gardens. 


TAME ANIMALS. 


An intensely interesting series of articles, tracing 


Dr. Louis ROBINSON. 


some of the present habits of our most familiar 





domestic animals to the remote past when their 


ancestors were in a state of wildness. 


CHIPMUNKS. 


The observations of a lover of nature upon the 
ways of these queer little creatures. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


AUNT BETSEY. 
The biography of a cat which learned how to have 


Lizut. W. L. SIMPSON. 


its own way in spite of human devices. 


SCARABEE. Mary A. FARLEY. 


Another pussy who developed some traits and 
tendencies of cat nature to a remarkable degree. 





t Miscellaneous. 


} THE CARE OF GREAT BUILDINGS. 
+ How St. Peter’s Church at Rome, the Capitol at Washington, and other great 


RupOLFO LANCIANI, and others. 


structures, are kept clean and in repair, and how guarded against fire and thieves. 


I HOW TO GROW PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


Three valuable articles, upon the selection of varieties and the best way to ensure 


PrRoF. B. M. WATSON, JR. 


success, by a teacher in the Arnold arboretum. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Two sympathetic papers on the methods of this great organization in America, 


WALTER LEON SAWYER. 


describing both its reformatory efforts and its helpful work in the ‘‘slums.’’ 





*“*SKY-SCRAPERS.”’ 


An article describing some of the unique modern structures in our great cities. 


CHARLES BARNARD. 


NEW ENGLAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Pleasant glimpses of Boston and of a Massachusetts factory town, in the ‘‘thirties.’’ 


Mary J. CHANNING. 


ETWAS’S MARRIED LIFE. 
The making, the life and the breaking-up of an Indian family. 


ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


THE RED STAIRCASE. 


The historical associations that cluster about a famous staircase in Moscow. 


EMILY WHITNEY REED. 





ee 


All the Old Features Continued at their Best. 


A Health Article every week; Original Poetry of the highest merit by the best American writers of the time; 
Miscellany, Anecdote and Humor in profusion, both original and selected from all contemporary literature; Brief Scientific 
Articles, which keep the reader of THz Companion informed of all fresh discoveries of importance in every branch of science ; 
Editorials, presenting concisely impartial views of current topics at home and abroad; and 


et ee 


The Children’s Page, 


through which thousands first made acquaintance with THE Companion, and now read it as grandfathers and grandmothers. 
The beautiful picture ‘*‘ Sweet Charity”’ sent free to all subscribers who renew and pay a year in advance. 





PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


: One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents a Year. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Which Children Can Make. 


Laundry Cover. 


This is a very convenient thing in which to do 
up your soiled clothes to send to the laundry. It 


SE 


will require one yard of gingham, or other cotton 
material, three white porcelain buttons and a 
little white cotton tape. Hem the cloth all 
around; sew the buttons on one side and make 
buttonholes to correspond on the other side. Sew 
two pieces of tape to each end. 


Your clothes are placed inside the case flat, the | 


tapes tied across, the case folded and then 
buttoned together. 


Bonbon Box. 


One-half yard water-color paper, one yard very 
narrow ribbon for bows. Cut of the paper a 
triangular figure 
like this, meas- 
uring eighteen 
imches on each 
side. From the 
middle of each 
side with a pen- 
cil draw a line 
that will be nine 
inches from each 
corner. 

Two and one- 
half imches in- 
side of this line draw another line. Now fold 
the paper just where you drew the lines, being 














careful to have the pencil marks come on the 
inside. This will make a three-cornered box. 
On each side and on the cover paint small 
flowers—pansies or something similar. At the 
sides punch small holes 
and tie together with 
the ribbon. 

This box can be lined 
with fancy silk if you 


choose. Filled with 
candy, you have a very 
pretty gift. ‘ 


For Souvenir 
Photographs. 


This is a suggestion 
for a frame to contain 
the numerous souvenir 
photographs that one 
is constantly receiving 
nowadays, and which 
one scarcely knows how 
to dispose of. Cut the 
openings in a yard of 
four-inch-wide ribbon, 
and finish each opening 
with narrow ribbon. 

Line with stiff collar 
canvas, leaving spaces 
to slip the photographs 
in, and hang the frame 
by narrow ribbon on a 
panel between two windows. 
will find very pretty indeed. 
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The effect you 





For a very pretty bag buy one-half yard yellow 
and one-half yard white China silk, and five 
yards yellow or white silk cord, or very narrow 
ribbon. 

Cut of pasteboard a six-sided figure measuring | 
four inches on each side; put a thin layer of 
cotton on each side of the pasteboard, and cover | 
with the silk, the yellow on one side and the 
white on the other, sewing the silk very neatly 
(over-hand seam) around the edges. Now of the 
yellow silk make six little bags, each measuring 
| five inches in width and six inches in depth, 
| lining with the white silk. For these bags cut the | 
silk in strips twelve inches one 
way and five inches the other. 
Baste the white silk and yellow 
together, and sew at the sides. 
Turn and sew at the ends; three- 
quarters of an inch from the ends 
make two runs with your thread, 
to form a place to run the cord. 

Now fold each strip to form a 
bag, and sew each bag at the side | 
to another bag, leaving a space 
not sewed two inches from the top. 
Now gather these bags at the bot- 
tom, and sew them strongly to the 
sides of the pasteboard. 

You see you have six separate 
| bags, which are very convenient for buttons, 
thread, etc., or for different colors of embroidery | 
silk. “Through the runs in the top draw the | 








ribbon or cord which has been cut in twelve 





strips. Run two of these into each bag. 

Instead of the China silk, satin mbbon can be 
used four and one-half inches wide. Get three 
shades of yellow, or any other color, and make 
two bags of each shade, alternating them when | 
you sew them together. You will need twenty 
inches of each shade. Cut each in two pieces. 


Hanging Pin-balls. 


These little balls for pins are very easily made, 
}and are always useful. Cut from pasteboard 
| twelve round pieces—you can easily make them 
by using a small tea-cup or round butter-plate, 
about two inches in 
diameter. Cover each 
piece with silesia or 
cambric, and then with 
silk; sew two pieces to 
gether very nicely over- 
| hand around the edge. 
Attach these balls to 
| six pieces of ribbon of 
different lengths, the 
longest perhaps ten .- 
ches, the next eight and 
one-half, the next seven, 
the next five, the next 
three and one-half, and 
the last one two inches. 
Sew these ribbons to- 
gether at the ends, and 
| cover with a pretty bow 
|of ribbon. Place pins 











| around the balls closely  _ 
|and regularly. For these you will need two) 
yards ribbon one-half inch in width, one paper | 
small pins, one-eighth yard silk. 
Possibly you can find suitable: silk 
at home. 


Photograph Frame. 


Crape tissue paper, which is now 
so popular, can be used in a great 
many ways to make very inexpen- 
sive and still exceedingly pretty 
ornaments. This frame is for a 
small photograph, and is made in 
this way: 

On stiff pasteboard—an old box 
cover is as suitable as anything— 
draw a circle, by using a saucer 
or other round article, which will 
measure five or five and one-half 
inches in diameter, and inside of 
| this another circle two and one-half 





of cotton, over which place the tissue paper, 





inches in diameter. Cut the pasteboard where | 
you drew the lines. Now cover with a thin layer | 


we 
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cutting the paper about one-half an inch larger 
than the pasteboard. Draw the paper over the 
edges of the board and paste down to the inside. 
Have ready a piece of heavy white paper the 
same size of the board, and put over this for a 


yon want the lining whole. 
the edge. 


Paste neatly around 
Cut a narrow strip of pasteboard, and 





paste to the inside for a rest on which to stand 
the frame; or you can attach ribbons to the sides 
if you prefer to hang the frame. Decorate the 
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| a little loop of 


lining, but do not cut the hole in the centre, as | the felt, or of cord, Z \ 


or make a loop of the 

silk and work it over with 

| button-stitch. The other 

| holder, five inches square, has an 
upper cover of handsome corduroy, and an under 
, one of thick kid, between which are one or two 
|layers of flannel. The squares were basted 
together and cut in small scallops around the 
edge; then, with coarse silk, single long stitches 
were evenly set—over and over—between the 
| scallops, all around. The perforation in one 
corner, overhanded with fine silk, provides the 
| Ineans of suspension. 


A Christmas Favor. 


| Sometimes a stick of candy, or other simple 
sweetmeats, is just as pleasing, even to grown 
people, as are many of the little fancy articles 
that take so much time and care in their prepara- 
tion. The sketch shows how such a gift can be 
made very attractive with but little work. 


frame with a small bunch of paper flowers tied | 


with a narrow ribbon. This frame is made of 
violet tissue, with violets, but any color can be 
used. 


A Convenient Puff-bag for Travelling. 


Cut two circular pieces of thin cardboard three 
inches in diameter. 
the other with chamois. 


Turn the cloth over the board and baste. Now 
put the two pieces together, and sew neatly 
overhand allaround. Cut a piece of silk eighteen 
inches long and six inches wide and sew together; 
line to a depth of three inches with chamois 
by basting the chamois neatly to the silk, and 
feather-stitching the upper edge. Gather the 
lower edge and sew to the board, being careful to 
sew it strongly and neatly. Now turn a hem 
one and one-half inches at the top of the silk and 





|sew at the edge of the hem, and also make a 


running one-half inch from the edge of the hem. 
Through this casing run two pieces of ribbon so 
as todraw up. Into this bag can be put a powder 
puff. 

This will require one-quarter yard China silk, 


|a-piece of chamois skin twenty-one inches by 
| three inches, and one yard ribbon one-half inch 


wide. 
Clothes-Brush. 


A very simple gift for some practical friend, 
who wears black or dark clothes, is made by 
rolling up tightly a strip of black broadcloth 
four or five inches wide. Sew it so it will keep 
in place, and you can also work initials in bright 
silk on one side. This is better than a sponge 
for cleansing dark clothes. 


Two Pretty Holders. 


Either of these two neat little holders would be 
very acceptable to a friend who has the care of a 
parlor or sitting-room stove. The round one is 
in imitation of a small melon, and is made of 
three layers of lght-green felt, but flannel or 
broadcloth will 
do well. 

To make one, 
take three five- 
inch squares of 
the felt, lay them 
one upon anoth- 
er, baste them 
together, and on 
the upper one 
mark a circle 
four and a half 
inches in diam- 
eter, and inside 
it draw the lines 
which indicate 
the sections of 
the melon. 

With darker 
green silk work 
all of the lines, in outline or chain-stitch,—working 
through the three layers,—and afterward cut 
away the surplus material outside the circle. Add 


Cover one of these with silk, | 
Cut the silk and chamois | 
each one-haif inch larger than the pasteboard. | 


2 


| 





Cut three circular pieces of nice tissue-paper, 
eighteen or twenty inches in diameter, choosing 
three harmonizing shades of the same color; cut 
deep points all around the edge of the circle, lay 
a package of candy in the centre, draw the paper 

| up around it in soft folds and tie it with a ribbon 
| Fluff the edges out lightly, spreading and arrang 
ing them so as to suggest a pretty flower. 


Mats. 


People having hand-painted china plates are 
| troubled by having them marred or scratched. 
| These little mats are very nice to put between 
them on the shelf, and would make nice little 
gifts. Get double-faced white cotton flannel, and 





| 

| with a tea-plate cut out round pieces the size of 
| the plate. With any pretty shade of worsted 
button-hole these around the edge. 

A set of six or twelve would be the proper 
number. 

Veil Case. 

Light-brown linen, sixteen inches long and 
eleven inches wide. Light-blue China silk, or 
fine cambric, sixteen inches long and fifteen inches 
wide. 





Cut a curve from the linen at one end. Have 
a pretty design stamped on the linen, the word 
“Veils” and some simple pattern, work in a 
| darker shade of brown. Gather the silk at each 
| end, first cutting in the same shape as the linen, 
| and sew on to the linen on each end on the wrong 

side. Turn and sew to the sides. Now fold in 
three parts, and sew two of them together to form 
| the case for the veils. The cover of course will 
| not be caught to the rest. 
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White Doll Baby. 





Doll Baby. This was the first cloth 
doll introduced. It is a great favorite 
with the children. 

Two pieces—two figures to the yard. 


Brownie Doll. 





Patent applied for. 


Brownie Doll. This is the leading 
figure of the group. He is full of fun and 
children find no end of amusement in 
his company. 

Two pieces—two figures to the yard. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Cloth Figures 


Especially adapted for Christmas trade. 


We were the first to introduce this line of goods and the success with 
which they were received brought out many imitations, and led us to intro- 
duce these new designs. 

The special feature about the Darky and Dressed Dolls is their perfectly 
natural-shaped head and limbs; all the features of the face are prominent, not 
being flat-faced like all other dolls offered. 

The feet are also made in such a manner as to allow them to stand in a 
natural position. In these points our goods are superior to any made. 


Doll and Clothing. Darky. 








Patented August 15, 1898. 
Darky Doll. Presents a striking 
contrast to the white girl doll, and the 
child who has both can better appre- 


Patented August 15, 1898. 

Doll and Clothing. The princi- 
pal attraction of this doll is that it has 
pants, coat and blouse (each separate, 
but printed on the same piece of cloth), | ciate each from having the other. * 
which can be easily put on and taken off.| Two pieces—two figures to the yard. 


These goods are for sale by all Jobbers and Retailers throughout the United States. 


Retail Price 10 cts. each. 


Do not send to us, we do not retail. Buy Them of Your Dry Goods Dealer. 








Elephant. 





Baby Elephant. This was the first 
animal introduced. It is lifelike in 
appearance and has proved a great 
success. 

Two figures to the yard. 


Japanese. 





Japanese Doll. Is attractively dress- 
ed, and presents the appearance of a real 
Japanese infant. 

Two pieces—two figures to the yard. 


COCHECO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE & CO., Selling Agents, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 





Jingle Bells. 


Hark! you hear the music of 
quick-coming sleigh-riders. 

Here they are; parted lips, 
a vision of lovely white teeth, 
and away they go over the 
glistening snow. 


You watch them intently; 
something has powerfully at- 
tracted you, and you wonder 
what it is. 


Why, it was the lovely white | 


teeth seen through the parted 


lips. 
+ 
Rusifoam 
ForTHe TEETH 
Agi May give you the 
same _attractive- 
ness. 






tifrice, pure, perfect, delightfuliy 
fragrant —a toilet luxury. 
25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








. HINTS FOR COASTERS. 
1. Don’t Kick. Steer. 


Get the only real self-steering sled, the famous 


FLEXIBLE FLYER, and save your shoes. 


2. Don’t Check Your Sled. 


You can’t help it with a clumsy old-style sled, 
scraping and digging in the snow. 
3- Don’t Get Beaten. 


You certainl 
FLYERS and you haven’t. 


Don’t Get Wet Feet. 


With a FLEXIBLE FLYER you keep your shoes 


out of the snow and the snow out of your shoes. 


Don’t fail to see them at toy or hardware stores. If you 


can’t find them, write to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


It is a de- | 
lightful liquidden- 


will if raed have FLEXIBLE 


RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 

9 we will forward samples of the latest styles and our 

guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Dec- 

oration.” All pegee-saeeers hould have our 
Agent’s mney | ks, price $1.00. 


| THROW AWAY CURRY COMB AND BRUSH! 


me Burlington 














a3 136-138 _W. Mucie Ste 30-82 W 13th St 
Your Horse is alwaysclean, ee iuigethatate NEW 3 Si 
ES it keeps the Hair smooth CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
r) and glossy. Nosurcingle re- 
he quired. No tight girth. No 
sore backs. No chafing of 
a mane. No rubbing of tail. 


No horse can wear thi 
under his feet. NO COME OFF TO THEM. 
We confine our Sales to Jobbers only. 
B t | IF YOUR DEALERS DO NOT KEEP THEM 
UC! we will, in order to convince you of the 
superiority of the Burlington “STAY ON” 
over all imitations and old style blankets, send 
only one blanket to any address, express paid on 
receipt of price. (Write for Catalogue and Prices) 


| BURLINGTON BLANKET C0,,2”®4ingTon, 


Meats Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 

















strength. The combina- 
PEARS soap: 
Flesh Building in all ail- 








everything to those who o 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
ments that are associated r 
with loss of flesh. 

Pow York. Soid by sll druggista, 4 

A Winning Smile 


are losing flesh and Mmocning 
Have you used 
markable agent for Quick 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 































TE 








Arnica Tooth 
—e Bay SOAP seacees” 
25¢ ete token pene, Catalogue FREE. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass._| 


The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
maveonty sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 











| A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT fo onde witht Sur 
| package of 60 splendid Silk “and Satin pieces, assorted 
v 


ht -; 5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Vel- 
oe a0 i e Le P Emb. Silk, 


wits lanue pleces, aasorted colors, Boe. Emb. Sik 
Six FIRST PREMIUM 
AWARDED AT 
World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 


TO THE 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. 


] 











THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
| Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of MALLEABLE IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
| and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 

| Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALESMEN FROM OUR 
| OWN WAGONS throughout CANADA 

| and the UNITED STATES. 


SOLD TO JANUARY |, 1893, 258,460. 
} MADE ONLY BY 
| WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
| FACTORIES: 
| ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., 
and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 











Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
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letter to the superior, stating his wants, and pray- 

ing for a supply from the stores of the convent. 
he superior consulted with the monks, and all 

agreed in not comets with the general’s re- 
| quest; but as he seemed disposed to be civil, they | 
| thought that a refusal couched in polite terms | 
| might be ventured upon. But how should the 
|} answer be sent? A verbal reply to a written 
| request would not appear respectful; their French 
| would probably be so bad that they would be 
| cxpesed to the ridicule of the general and his 
officers; and German these Frenchmen probably 
would not understand. 

So at last it was resolved that the letter should 
| be written in Latin. It was an elaborate apology, 

Of all carnivorous and venomous creatures, | couched in very polite terms, for not complying 
scorpions have perhaps the worst reputation. | with the request, and was consigned to the messen- | 
Among the vices which they are accused of are “ia delivered it into the hands 
general ferocity, cannibalism, infanticide and Napoleon opened it, but, unluckily, not having 
suicide. But they have found a defender in a had a classical education, did not understand a 
gentleman who kept several of them for months "on of it, = gave it - his rice oc to —_ - 

" ne secretary remembered just enough o 8 | 
as pets, and observed them carefully. As to their 1 atin to gather that it was a refusal of the sup- | 
ferocity, he writes, “I never saw them use their | plies. 
destructive weapons except in procuring food and | “How!” cried the general. ‘Do the rascals dare 
ot only to refuse my demands, but also to write 


ln 
as & means of defence when attacked. Naturally | to me in Latin?” He then directed his secretary 
they do not like to be handled, but when one lets write them as follows: 
them run over the hand they do not try to sting; “ Friponibus de moinibus si vous ne m’en envoyibus 
they hurry away, seeming to want to get on a | instantibus, je — * rt -wl a@ votre conventibus, et 
n! ’ e vous ferai pen 8, toutibus.”’ 
more congenial surface than the human skin. J as weeny good French “hog Latin,” and 
“It has been said that in captivity they become | "or be literally translated thus: 
cannibals and kill and eat each other. Isawthem| “Y 


ou rascally monks, if you do not send it to me 
live together cheerfully, and apparently under- | instantly, I will burn down your convent and hang 
standing each other very well. 


nly once did I | you all.” 
see a large one eating a little one, and then I think | 








NOT WILFUL SUICIDE. 





| 
to 


The monks understood the general’s Latin ex- 
the little one had died a natural death. Like | tremely well, — he had not perfectly compre- 
many other animals, they can be excited to combat hended theirs; and seized with a mortal panic, the 
by artificial means, but I never saw such battles | supplies required were immediately sent. 


have any serious consequences. The ty «ow | 
seemed to prefer to me Ap aes shedding <n an 
Ltd “J o 
There has been much discussion as to whether AN IMPATIENT PANTHER. 


scorpions commit suicide by plunging their stings 
into their own bodies, when they are driven to | 
despair by being surrounded by a ring of fire, or 
by being otherwise tortured by that dread element. 
Certain experiments have shown that the scorpion’s 
venom has no effect on himself nor upon a scorpion 
of aclosely similar species, and also that scorpions 
are quickly killed by even a moderate heat. 

“When they are distressed by heat or chloroform 
fumes they wave their tails in the air, and thrust 
out the sting as if to strike some invisible enemy. 
Clearly the explanation of some of the apparent 
suicides is that the animals died of heat, though 
their distressed waving of the tail and so | might 
have given the impression that they had stung 
themselves. 

“My own experiments point to this conclusion. 
I put a scorpion in a glass tube, and held him near 
a fire; he gave signs of great distress, beat the air 
with his tail for several seconds and then became 





Hunters who go forth to shoot panthers heve 
| generally a story of triumph, or at least of a} 
worthy and thrilling escape to relate. But the 
author of “Thirty Years of Shikar” describes the 
only chance he ever had of making an appearance 
as a slayer of the large feline creatures as result- 
ing in a crushing failure. He gives the story as 
follows: 

A panther was marked down for me in a small 
| thicket, and I went forth to do for it. When I 
reached the ground the panther was still there, 
and a keen-eyed native pointed it out to me. 

“Hitherward was its head,” said this man 
“thitherward its tail. Doesn’t the sahib see it? 
There! there!” and he pointed to a spot about 
three yards off. 





unconscious. At this moment the glass tube was| But T did not see that panther—either its head, or 
onl eighty warm to the hand. The animal | jts tail, or anything that was its; I saw only a mass 
revived in the fresh air. 


I twice repeated the 


is bat aes of light and shade under a dense overgrowth of 


Faget dead leaves, and grass that were yellow- 
sh where the pencils of light broke in upon the 
gloom, and otherwise mysterious shadow that told 
nosnine to my unaccustomed eye. 

All that I looked upon in that greenwood tangle 
was equally panther; I could pick out no partic- 
ular patch as being any more pantherish than the 
rest; of head or tail I made out nothing where all 
was equally one or the other, and still that native 
of keenest vision besought me to see that panther’s 
head and tail and right forefoot, and many other 
details of its anatomy. 

Then there came a roar out of the thicket, and a 
rush which was like the volcanic upheaval of the 
ground at my feet, and as it seemed, several tons 
of that upheaved matter hit me in the chest and 
other parts, and I was catapulted onto the broad of 
“~ back a yard or two from where I had stood. 

hat upheaval was the panther. The brute 
hadn’t had the patience to wait until I saw him, or 
me the modesty to take himself off peaceably in some 
| other gg pe nes — my — = 

| way, even thou saw him not, and so ha 

HOW THE MINISTER WAS PAID. emerged out of his lair like an animal rocket, and 
The Rev. Joseph Smith had charge of the Cross knocked me down in his flight. 


. As he failed to claw me, I came off scatheless; 
Creek and Buffalo churches in Washington County, | put not so my attendant, who foolishly embraced 
Pennsylvania, in 1790, and from that time onward 


that panther in view to ae his flight; he got 
until his death in 1800. His salary was small—too 


himself badly mauled, and did not come a whole 

small to support himeelf and family; 60 he bought was ay Gualcas email wie paaieane 
a farm on credit, expecting to pay for it with the 
salary promised by his people. Time rolled on 
until three years’ salary was due. The people , » 
wanted to pay their minister, but how could they? at aenntmneainn 
Wheat was abundant, but there was no market—it | The London Daily News reports some incredible 
would not bring over adimea bushel. Even salt | but interesting stories about a wonderful tribe of 
had to be brought across the mountains on pack- | monkeys which are said to inhabit the mountain 
horses, and one bushel of it would cost twenty-one region of the Great Wall of China. The stories in 
bushels of wheat. question are brought from China, we are told, by 

At last there came a day when the minister must | Doctor Macgowan, who has lately returned from 
be paid, or lose his farm, for the mortgage was | Tientsin. 


overdue. . 
Meetings were called to consider the matter, but | », Rg bmg ge FI ,d nee 


nothing came of them until Mr. More, who had 

the on v mill hae the settlement, raid that if the Cae eeaeremnny progress in the art of making 

people would furnis at, barrels and wheat, he ‘ 

would grind them a boat-load of flour; and if they PL pena oy ~* 4 py en Se. 

—_ get it to New Orleans, it would pay off the | jonkeys passed a certain village in crossing from 
e ee i one mountain to another. The boys of the village 

MA ty pe tery ey po a a -_ —T their hands and shouted at the spectacle, 

farmers subscribed wheat lavishly, some’ fifty | ™¢ the frightened monkeys took their young in 

bushels and some more. ys Y | their arms, and thus encumbered in their flight, let 

In a month the boat was loaded and ready for | an gh ee vessels, some of which 
ee ll age henge yf boat. Finally Elder | OD being opened they were found to contain two 
WARSOE SO GO 1B CRATES OF EHS HORS. FinAly er | kinds of wine, a pink and a green, that had been 
Smiley, an old man, volunteered his services, and made from aah bE It is atirmed—we 
two young men were induced to go with him. Not | are not told by whom—that the monkeys store this 
only the people from the Penneylvania settlement | jiquor for use in the winter when the water ie all 
followed the elder Sftecs miles to the landing, but pt meal ° 
the neighboring settlement in Virginia turned out. Docto 

7 octor Macgowan cites other and independent 
Men, women and children — at the — ‘0 | testimonies to similar facts, including a Chinese 
goed-by. han, what some thought, an everlasting | s-count of monkeys in Chekiang who pound fruit 

More than nine months elapsed, and no word in stone mortars to make it into wine, and he asks, 
came back from Elder Smiley. Then, one Sunday — hme 2 that all these statements are pure 
morning, he appeared in the congregation, looking | =VenUons: 
— and better than when he went away. 
meeting was called on Monday, and the elder 
made his report. 

“TI have faced more danger than I could teli you 
about in a week,” said he, “but thanks be to God, 
lam safe. I sold the flour at twenty-seven dollars 
a barrel.” 

He then picked up a large buckskin poke, and 
poured on the table such a pile of Spanish gold as 
that primitive people had never seen. The church 
debt was paid, the pastor was made independent, 
and there was universal rejoicing. 


experiment; the third time he died. 
once tried to sting himself. 

“However, it has been positively stated by 
observers that scorpions have stung themselves; 
in one case it was said that blood spurted from the 
wound. It is possible that a chance blow directed 
toward an invisible enemy might strike the 
scorpion himself. Certainly it is easy to imagine 
that his mental faculties might be deranged by 
torture and a of death, and that in his 
confusion he did not recognize by sense of touch 
his own body, and — his own body in his 
wild attempts to defend himself. A sharp blow 
directed thus might lacerate the brain or the great 
dorsal blood vessel, and cause death independently 
of the venom of the sting. 

“So it seems to me that if it is admitted that 
scorpions do sometimes kill themselves, our verdict 
should be accidental suicide, or suicide from 
temporary insanity.” 








OO 


MONKEYS. 








—+ eo 
TO BE SURE. 


Prose is the enemy of poetry, and always has 
been. 


A Quaker who had a young and pretty daughter 
was awakened one night by some one singin 
under his window. A certain young gentleman, fi 
appeared, had mistaken the father’s window for 
the daughter’s. 

Several airs were sung, and finally the serenader 
struck into “Home, Sweet Home.” ‘The old gentle- 
man got out of bed and raised the window. 

“Young man,” said he, “if thou hast a home, and 
| . — ome, as thou sayest, why don’t thee go 

ome 


a 
NAPOLEON’S “HOG LATIN.” 


A detachment from one of the French armies 
under Napoleon was once passing through a small 
town in a Roman Catholic part of Germany, when 
the troops being in want of provisions, the general 
sent to require a certain amount to be furnished 
by the town. The principal inhabitants came to 
him, assuring him that the whole town could not 
furnish what he required. 

“ - 9” 

Po | bap gy 2 ay hg | They might have let you have a drum to play on, 
sions.” The deputies replied that the only place | #™e 48 those others had.’ 

in the vicinity which could supply any quantity of | 
provisions was a convent at a very short distance 
from the town. A CYNIC remarks that it generally puzzles a 
The general thereupon wrote a very polite | horse to know what a woman is driving at. 


* 
> 





UNFAIR. 


No child likes to see her own father slighted; 
| hence this story, clipped from an exchange: 

| Well, Molly,” said her father, who is a militia 
| 





colonel, “did you see me marching up Broadway 
to«lay?” 
“Yeth,” said Molly, “and I was real mad, papa. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoame. ( Adr. 


Parkers’ New Games. 

Highest Award, Chicago. Auction,exciting,laughable, 
30 cts. County Fair, 25 cts. American History, 50 cts. 
Penny Post, $1.25. Illustrated catalogue, 5 cts. Mailed 
for price. Parker Bros., Publishers, Salem, Mass. [{ Adr. 








STAMPS. 100 all diff. 15 cts. Agts. wtd. 50 p. c. com. | 
Collectors’ Stamp Agency, St. Paul, Minn. 


























List free. 
STAMPS, 100 all diff., Mauritius,etc., 1c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av., St. Louis, Mo. 
I ADIES! We pay itberally to introduce Celluloid 
4 Starch. Write to Celluloid Starch.Co., New Haven, Ct. 
STAMPS Agts. wanted to sell aperovel sheets. Com. 
50 per cent. GREEN & Co., Medford, Mass. 
UITAR self-taught, without notes, 50 cents. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
struments free. A. PARKE, 234 La Salle St.,Chicago. 
The handsomest designs at 
WALL PAPERS lowest prices. From 3\¢c. to 
50c. a roll. 100 samples for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,35c, H.Thomas & Bro., 927 Market St., Phila, Pa. 
HORTH A N D — the best is Graham’s 
— 2-page Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 
Send for Catalog 
- 

HORT-HAND (fr vocic ana hele 
—E LFTAU Cc HT for self-instruction 
by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIOC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
FREE. _Send us 10 cents fora sample 
° copy of INGALLS’ MAGAZINE 
Poppies and we will send you a “YARD OF 

Colors—FREE dress, 
J. ¥F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 

YON & 


POPPTES,”’ in on Sow Beautiful 
“4 Bue c 















forms and Equipments. 
lustrations, describing every article 
required by Bands or Drum Corps. 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 


bd Laws, and 4 Selected List of Band Music 


MEN AND WOMEN <encnns 


pleasant and 
rofitable work by addressing the Contrexeville 
q fx. Co., Manville, R. I., mfrs. of Normandie 
Plushes. Send 12 cents for samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for yourtown. Mention COMPANION, 


STAMPS ! 39° fine mixed Victoria, Cape 


eof G. H., India, Japan, etec., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 80p. Price 
List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson PL, St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


Indian River Sanitorium, 


MERRITT, FLORIDA. 
Season, November to May. Comfortable the year round. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 


RUBBER GOODS of Every Description, 


for men, women and chil- 
dren. Agente wanted, 

Quick sales. Big profits. Large catalogue f ; 
atonce. A. U. BETTS & CO., 30 Water St., TOLEDO, O. 


ree. Send 
RESSES. 


Book Amateur Printer’s 
&c., 10 cents. Guide Book 15 cents. 
ATSON, 25 Murray St. New York. 


me RELIABLE HATCHER. 























RINTING 


angular free. 


JOSEPH W 








Brownie 
Doll 






By Mail, post- 
paid, 

| 10 cts. 
This is the fun- 

niest little figure 

printed in colors on 

cloth and marked 

where to cut out 


and sew together. 
Patent applied for. Easy work for the 
children and no end of fun for all the family. 
| We also offer at the same price each the *“‘Ele- 
phant,” “‘White Doll Baby.” “Japanese Doll,” 
“Darky Boy,” “Doll and Clothing,” all of which 

| are fuily described in a half-page advertisement of the 


Cocheco Mig. Company 
on the second cover page of the Thanksgiving Number 
of THE COMPANION. 


| SEND ALL ORDERS WITH MONEY TO 


| SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


"FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 

Softens and Preserves the Leather 

Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 

pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


“Be H” camp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HU BBARD MFG. | 


NEw YORK, Boston, 
Factories : MERIDEN, CONN. 














It's so Easy to Light 


“497 The 


‘ 


co., 
SHICAGO. 





No Better Incubator Made. 
. Hundreds of testimonials. Made 





ship. Easily operated. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send 4 cents 
stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
Reliable Incubator Co., Quincey, Til. 


You can easily learn to play them. 
Charts, Circular, 40 Pieces of Mu- 
sic Free. 2c. stamp for Catalogue 
of band and orchestra music and 


ACCORDEON an 
BANJO GU ITAR eee ne on Det roit, Mich. 


Cheap Printing. 


$3 PRESS prints cards, ete. Circular 
press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
mone 
ed rules. 





. 
MOUTH ORGAN 





Write for catalogue, presses, 
type, fe per, cards, etc., to factory. 
elsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 

The popular favorite for dress- 
ing the hair, restoring color when 
gray and preventing dandruff. It 
cleanses the scalp, stops the hair 



















falling, and is sure to ee. 
50 cents and $1, at Druggists. 
SAMPLE JAR LANOTA SKIN FOOD yi 
nlete in- 
structions for Facial Massage at home, and copy of 
book,“Every Woman her own Beautifier,” all sent free, 
securely sealed, to any address on receipt of 10 cents to 


cover postage. Address J. A. MAXIM, Pittsfield, Mass. 


> A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
: WORK IS PLEASANT, 
iss good wages the year 
N ys \ round, in good times ont tan 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
’ = juates in railroad service, Write 
Rie, tor free Illus. eo, Ad 
et Valentine's Schoo! wileoraphy, 
- Mi i 


ee: Janesville, 
Send 2-cent stamp and address for free 
sample of tRMATIN 
ful remed: plas, 
Acne, Burns, Bruises and emorrhoids. 
Quick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
J. MCCLELLAND, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK. 
MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 


Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds. 


| 

| Simple. Durable. Perfect. 

| 25 cts. Post-paid. 
A Prize for Agents. 

Exclusive territory. 

| Sells as soon as it is shown. 

COLUMBIA MFG, CO., 
Pat’d Dec. 13, 1892. 


64 Thorndike Street, 


Lowell, Mass, 
PRINTING OFFICE 1 5¢ 
arge font 0 pe (over w 
Figures, Holder. tedelinie Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc.,as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 
ular Price 50c. Sample t-paid 
for lic. to introduce, with Catalogue : 
of 1000 new articles. CaTa. FREE. 
rtlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Co 
BICYCLES 
rices that are 


HARD TIMES 
PRICES ON 
EB To reduce stock we offer 


positive inducements even in these wees. 
sy payments if desired. A hig’ 
grade Ordinary, $14, ball bearing 
in. Cushion Safety $40; high grade 
30-in. Pneumatic $75, ete. Big disct- 
to first purchaser in each town, uit any purse. 
Cata.free. Rouse, Mazard & Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, IIL 
ICTURE 


2) PORTRAITS "frames 


west Prices. Qutfit FREE. Good Salary. 

rite to-day and secure general agency. 
Catig. FREL. ROBT. JOHNS, Mfr. 
Dept. é1. 452 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 











for Eczema, Erysi 

































of best material and workman. | 


Agts. wtd. | 


}, maker and saver. All easy, print- | 
e 


Wonder- | 
















EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Factory Ends at half price; all good silk 
and g colors. 100 crazy stitches in each 
package. One full ounce package sent 

nostpaid for 40cts. (1-202. packages 25 cts.) 
With an order for 5 ounces we give one 

extraounce FREE, Agents wan 
and bert book on Art Needlework only 0 cts. 

Bend postal nove or stamps to 


WN. 


ROL RAPA MW 


‘SN 40AN SONYSNOHL, 








SINNOINDAUL NOAA © 
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4 Umion St. New LONDON, CONN. 





CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
™ Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
A for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
6 tains one grain Beeman's pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


“riqinators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
TRADE__MA\ ” 
Vv 
COLLARS &CUFFS. 
as ~F™ 


om 
NA rtyd v= mand 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them, 

Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs cous 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 



















PAT. DEC. 30, 90. 


Just what you have been looking for! 
OVER 120,000 SOLD. 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 
Makes a very Acceptable Present for Gentleman or Lady. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 


Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 


follow ng prices. 0st-paid: Morocco, alf. Seal. 
No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver . . $ .20 $f $ .% 
> — 6.00 * <4 e° 40 -% 1.00 
“ 8x —-. ~ ; a) 90 1.25 
7 a . 15.00 “* -. ~ tone 65 1.25 1.75 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, J 8. Topham, 


Mention Companion, 1231 Penn.Ave., N.W., Washington,D.C. 


“ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Gentlemen’s Solid Gen- 
uine French Calf Shoe sent, 
prepaid, anywhere in the U. 8S. on 
receipt of . Equals every way 
any advertised Shoe, and deliv- 


ered FREE. Congress or Lace. 












Incor. Capital $1,000,000. 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the 
additional pages over on 

iven for $1.75—are a gi 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Mone 
scriber directly to this office. o not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
vbould be made in a Postotice ‘Money-Order. Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN | 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the ie cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. | 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 





Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscrigtions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their'own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no > of penez 8 ould 

be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. é 








For the Companion. 


CHRONIC LEAD-POISONING. 


Lead-poisoning is not, as a rule, the result of 
gross neglect of well-established knowledge, but 
is due rather to ignorance of the facility with 
which lead is mingled with many articles of food, 
and of the harmful effects of its subsequent 
absorption. 

Professor Wood, of Harvard College, has demon- 
strated that the habitual use of water which con- 
tains lead in the proportion of one part in two 
hundred and fifty thousand, or of a quarter of a 
grain to a gallon, is capable of producing pro- 
nounced symptoms. 

A British medical journal relates an instance in 
which flour in the process of milling was conveyed 
by tin elevator buckets which had been “tinned” 
with lead. Enough lead was by this means mingled 
with the flour to produce symptoms of lead- 
poisoning. 

In another case a defective millstone had been 
“plugged” with white lead. In the process of 
grinding, a gradual distribution of the lead took 
place, with similarly dangerous results. 

A writer in the Medical News has described cases 
of lead-poisoning which occurred from the igno- 
rant use of chromate of lead for the purpose of 
coloring cakes yellow. 

The symptoms most commonly resulting in these 
instances were colic, constipation, tremor of the 
limbs, pallor, muscular wasting, neuralgia, and 
similar “nervous” disturbances. 

Such cases point to the fact that the habitual 
absorption of even a small quantity of impure 
matter may produce much the same harm as 
would be caused by a large dose of poison taken 
at one time. They show that danger may arise 
from the moat unexpected sources, and emphasize 
the need of continual care. 

The writer recalls a case in point. A practi- 
tioner was called to attend an elderly gentleman, 
whom he found suffering with recognized symp- 
toms of lead-poisoning. He alone of the members 
of the household was the victim of the disorder, 
and the doctor was at a loss to account for the 
fact. 

In the search for the cause, he discovered that 
the cook was in the habit of preparing a particular 
dish of oatmeal for this patient’s breakfast, and in 
all innocence had used for it the water which was 
first drawn from the pipes. On being cautioned, 
she allowed the water to run first for several 
minutes. The result was gratifying and prompt. 


a 


IS THE SUN SHOOTING AT US? 


Every year additional proof is obtained of the 
sun’s influence in producing magnetic storms and 
displays of the aurora borealis on the earth. The 
solar disturbances whose energy is thus felt nearly 
ninety-three million miles away are usually accom- 
panied by conspicuous spots on the sun. But it is 
still a question whether the earth feels the dis- 
turbance when the spots are near the meridian of 
the sun, as seen from the earth, or when they are 
just coming around the sun’s eastern edge. 

On the supposition that it is when they are on 
the meridian that the solar disturhances make 
their power felt by the earth, M. Ricco has shown 
that the velocity with which the solar influence 
travels toward our planet is not much more than 
six hundred miles a second, or less than one three- 
hundredth of the velocity of light. But the most 


t—which is t i ecnicailaner | esting suggestion, but supposing it should turn out 
t to the subscribers from | to be true, then we should have to think of the sun 
| in an entirely new aspect. 


for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | us with daylight and preserve us from freezing, | 
© | sell the Everett Raisin Seeger, 





recent experiments have shown that electric waves 


travel with practically the same speed as the 
undulations of light. 

It would seem to follow, therefore, if M. Ricco’s | 
calculations are correct, that the solar outbreaks | 
do not send an electro-magnetic wave to the earth 
to set our skies aflame with flickering lights, but 
that the influence is transmitted through some 
more slowly moving agency. 

It has been suggested that this may be a dis- 
charge of electrified molecules from the sun, like 
those which have been thought to constitute the 
tails of comets. When these molecules enter the 
atmosphere they immediately affect its electrical 
condition. 

This is, at present, nothing more than an inter- 


In addition to sending 
to us through the ether undulations which furnish 





we should recognize that it bombards us with elec- 
trified particles shot from its surface with a sort of | 
volcanic fury. 

It would be very interesting to capture some of 
the solar molecules thus hurled at us, but they are 
undoubtedly too small for that. We might breathe 
them, but could not see them. It is just possible, 
however, that we possess some solidified pieces of 
the sun among the meteorites that adorn our 
museums, for among the conceivable sources of 
those strange bodies which come plunging out of 
space upon the earth are the explosions that occur 
in the sun. 


SAVED BY A BUFFALO. 


| Child can use it. Every 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 


_ —_@—_——- 

Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 
Comsqgote Shoe and Har- 3 


HANDY COBBL ness Repair Kit,26 articles. 


each article were bought singly all would cost 00. 
0. 2, without extra harness tools, 22 articles, $2.00 
Outfit sent by express or freight, Agents anted 
KUHN & COMPANY, Moline, Illinois. 


VENETIAN 
Bent lron Work. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can doit. Best 
of home decorations. Send for free circular. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


WANTED, Forarnaris 3 



























entirely new. Seeds a pound 0; 
raisins in less than _tem minutes. 
family 
needs one. By mail ti 
address, 15 cents. 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., \ 
888 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. IREse 
Indoor Exercise for Your 
Don’t put him in a 
BABY. chair, where he can- 
not move around w 


ease and freedom. Put him in his 
--» BABY’S DELIGHT 











$3.50 


y 
he cannot fall out or tip over. Better 
than a nurse. In it he is safe and 
happy, and is developing into a strong, healtliy child. 
6 mos. to 4 years. Delivery free east of Chicago. Cir- 
cular free. Send $3.50 to WILDER M . ey 
Washington Street, Salem, Mass. Agents Wanted. 





The forest land of southern India p a 
breed of buffaloes vastly superior to the bare- 
skinned, ungainly creatures common in the plaing 
of India. They are shaggy-haired, massive and 
short-jointed, with short, thick, symmetrically 
curved horns. They are trained as beasts of 
burden, and possess immense strength. A bull of 
this breed is a match for a tiger. 


A herd of buffaloes was grazing on the outskirts 
of the forest at Soopah, with the herder on guard 
a short distance away. A tiger came out of the 
forest, and tried by roaring to stampede the herd. 

The herdsman manifested great bravery. He 
shouted, beat his heavy quarter-staff on the 
— and tried to scare the brute off, not think- 
ng of his own danger, but of that of his herd. 
Suddenly the tiger rushed forward, sprang upon 
the man, knocked him down, and stood over him 
growling. 

The bull of the herd, a pugnacious creature, now 
charged savagely upon the tiger, and rolled him 
over and over. The bull was so quick in his 
motions that the tiger, taken unawares, was at a 
disadvantage. He neither bit nor scratched the 
bull, but gathered himself up and galloped off 
into the forest. The bull shook himself, bellowed, 
pursued his enemy a few yards, and then went 
quietly to feeding as if vanquishing a tiger were 
an every-day occurrence. 

The herdsman was not injured by the tiger, but 
received a wound in the leg from the bull’s sharp 
—. inflicted when the buffalo knocked over the 

ger. 


CAUTIOUS. 


Mr. Elias Nobbs was noted for the extreme 
caution of his speech and manner. “Seems ’s if 
Elias expected his promises was goin’ to ketch 
him round the neck when he wa’n’t lookin’,” 
remarked one of his neighbors, who had tried in 
vain to extract from him a definite agreement in 
regard to some farming work. 


Sometimes this remarkable 
Nobbs caused his fellow-townspeop able 
amusement. On one occasion he was telling a 
friend what a good wife he had. 

“Her mind kind o’ runs on ser’ous things, 
though,” he added. “She was tellin’ to-day how 
that if I died fust, she'd give me a good burial, an’ 
hoped I’d do the same for her in case she was the 
fust to go. 

“She’s ben a good wife to me,” added Mr. Nobbs, 
solemnly, “an’ I told her that if she died fust, an’ 
I was alive, a see that things was carried out to 
please her.” 


prudence : of Mr. 





MR. MURPHY’S TICKET. 


It is often remarked that an unaccustomed trav- 
eller can get on pretty well if he will keep his eyes 
and ears open. A native of Ireland landed at 
Greenock, and wanted to take the train to Glasgow. 


Never having been in a railway station before, 
he did not know how to get his ticket, but he sawa 
oy going in, and determined to follow her lead. 

The lady went to the ticket box, and putting down 
her money said, “Maryhill, single.” 

Her ticket was duly handed to her, and she 
walked away. 

Pat promptly planked down his money, and 
shouted, “Patrick Murphy, married !” 


TOO BAD. 


Some persons develop a positive genius for look- 
ing on the dark side. An exchange gives this 
example: 


There was a very rich farmer who would never 
own that he had anything to be thankful for in the 
way of profits. he parson once said to him 
during a fine harvest season: 

“Come, Mr. Jones, you can have nothing to com- 
plain about this year, at all events!” 

“T can’t say that,” said the farmer. 

“Still you can’t say what is amiss.” 

He thought a bit, and then replied very grudg- 
ingly, “Well, you see, there will be no spoilt hay 
for the young calves.” 


WHITE BLOOD. 


It was a Sandwich Islander who, on the strength 
of a Mother Hubbard gown and a parasol, claimed 
the deference accorded to members of a more 
civilized society. 


Most of all did she glory in the assumption that 
she was not so very black, after all. 

“You haven’t any white blood in your veins!” 
said a cruel friend to her one a 

“Indeed I have!” indignantly exclaimed the 
a “Some of my family helped eat Cap’n 
oo hd 


IRATE BUT POLITE. 


An exchange credits a witty amenity to a person 
who had just taken away an umbrella from the 
pedestrian in front of him. “Permit me,” he 





said, “to return your umbrella. I found it in my 


eye.” } 





tenes SKATES $252 


ee 
Hardened steel, nickel-plated, bevelled edge. Amer- 
ican club-adjusting Skate. Each pair warranted. Guar- 
anteed equal to any $5.00skate. $2.50 per pair. Send us 
your order early. Scroll Saw Catalogue sent for 4c. to 
pay postage. Zhe Wilkinson Co., 83 Kandolph St.,Chicugo. | 

















Machines Delivered at Your Home! 
TRIAL FREE 


‘We offer to send our Sewing 
achines anywhere in the 
+ J States on approval, to 


we pay expenses 

both ways, if the machine is 

- upon examina- 
tion and trial in your home. 

Weor our dealers can sell you 


ome isour Best. 
max, Idea je 

Arm Full Nickel Se 

Machines we offer for $1 

up. We want your le, 
and if prices, terms and square 
From $15.00 and up. dealing will win, we will haveit. 

Write us for particulars about Special Offer, 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
28 Union Square, New York, N. Y. | 














AYER’S 


WAS 


the Only 
Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT 


The World’s Fair 


CET 
THE BEST. 








SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS 













goods have 
stood the test for NM 
nearly 5Q years which “a 
proves conclusively that they are the best. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 
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THE SUBURBAN 








RESIDENT: 





Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the twelve best verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


William Henry Kellow was 


THIRD 


PRIZE. 


a very clever fellow, 


Who hired a house on the suburban plan, 
And mornings when he started, and city-ward departed, 
The household needs in this wise often ran: 


“ Now get a fancy waiter, and a nut-meg grater, 
And for Susie buy a jumping rope; 

Bring a coffee boiler, some muffin-pans and broiler, 
And don’t come back without some Ivory Soap.” 


Said William with decision, 


though partly in derision, 


“Tll endeavor with this pack-horse act to cope, 
One item less I’ll carry, and no longer tarry, 
I'll go and buy a box of Ivory Soap.” 


Now he rides serenely, enjoys life’s pleasures keenly, 
No longer undertakes to fret and mope, 

The list’s abbreviated, no more he is berated 
For forgetting to bring back some Ivory Soap. 


EMMA M. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky 
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| 
TRAVELLING-CASES. | 


A pretty as well as simple and convenient 
travelling-case to hold collars and cuffs can be 
made of linen duck. 

Two pieces of duck twenty-four inches long 
and six and one-half inches wide are required. 
Place an interlining of wiggin or something stiff 
between them. Baste a pocket four inches deep 
on one end, and bind the edge of it with ribbon 
an inch wide. ‘Then bind all around the case and 




















fola the end opposite the pocket over on the 
outside, making a pointed lap. 

Fasten a piece of ribbon one and one-half yards 
long to the point and base of the lap to tie around 
the case. Collars and cuffs can be packed easily 
in this by putting one end in the pocket and } 
rolling the case up. | 

A travelling-case for sewing implements that | 
might be named the mu/tum in parvo, from the 
number of things it will hold, can be made of a 
piece of duck thirteen inches long and eight inches 
wide. 

Cut off the corners at one end. It is better to 
make the pockets of linen rather than duck. 
Baste on from the square end of the duck a piece | 
of linen nine inches long for a large pocket. On 
the outside of this baste a piece across the bottom 
three inches wide, with a lap that may be tied or 
buttoned down. Leave an inch above this an 
baste on another pocket two and one-half inches 
wide. Divide this into three sinall ones by two 
rows of feather-stitching. 

Leave an inch and fasten to the top and side of 
the large pocket at each end a piece of linen two 


inches square, with leaves of flannel beneath for | 


needlebooks. 
Fold a piece of linen four and one-half inches 
long and two and one-half inches wide to make a 


| Marsden relates in her “‘On Sledge and Horse- 


| bustion. 








button bag with a small lap. Sew up the sides 
and fasten the bottom of the bag to the top of the 
large pocket between the needle-books. Put a 
button and buttonhole on the bag. Make two 
small loops, each two inches above the large 
pocket and two inches from the edge, and make 
one loop in the middle, three inches above the 


pocket. 
Through these loops run braided sewing | 
silk, colored thread and white thread. The | 


braids can run down into the large pocket, and | | 
are much less trouble to carry than spools. The 
silk can be bought already braided, but not the 
thread. 

Bind around the outside of the case and! 
around the edges of all the pockets with narrow 
ribbon and cover the loops with small bows. 
Feather-stitch around inside of the binding with 
silk of the same color, and buttonhole the needle- 
books. 

Three inches of feather-stitching in the space | 





between the two lower pockets will serve to 
hold a bodkin. Fasten a ribbon at the end that | 
laps to tie the case up. 


* 
—— 


SUBTERRANEAN FIRES. 
Among the strange adventures which Miss 





| back to the Siberian Lepers,” is that of riding 
| over subterranean fires. It was first observed 
that the horses’ feet made a strange hollow sound 
as if they were passing over a tunnel. The 
tchinovnick explained that this was one of the 
places where the earth was in a state of com- 
The fire begins a long way below the 
surface and burns slowly, and creates great) 
hollows, where there is always danger that a) 
horse may break through the crust and sink into | 
the fire. 

Night came on, and all was gloom around us. 
By and by I thought I saw in the distance several 
lights; going on a little farther, the lights became | 





,a glare, and then my horse grew restless and 


almost unmanageable. We emerged from the 
forest and stood in an open space. 

What an unearthly scene met my eyes! The 
whole earth, not the forest, for miles around 
seemed full of little flickers of fire; flames of 
many colors—red, gold, blue and purple—darted 
up on every hand, some forked and jagged, some 
straight as a javelin, rising here and there above 
the earth; in places seeming to lick the dust, and 
then, having gained fresh energy, springing as 
high as the others. Blinding clouds of smoke | 
now and then swept into our eyes, and the hot, 
stifling air almost choked us. 

We had to go through the fire; there was no} 
escaping it, unless we chose to turn back. After | 
looking on, aghast, for some time and trying to | 
prevent our terrified horses from bolting, we 
moved slowly forward, picking our way as best | 
we could in and out of the flames. ‘The horses 
snorted, hesitated and trembled. 

For three miles this continued. One of the 
baggage horses stepped in a hole, took fright and 
ran away, and we heard the boxes which it bore 
crashing against half-burnt trees as it tore along. 

I could not see for the blinding smoke, so I 
just dropped my reins and let the horse go where 
he liked. Soon we entered a grand forest and 
left the fires behind. 


GREASE, 
FRESH PAINT 
AND INK 








Removed by 

pastitinn Cream 

from. Woolen _ C sothing 
and Carpets. Highly re- 
commended for cleanin 
leaded windows an 
ne ate | | from 


wit 
| Ask your Druggist for it. Sample pattie be by mail 20 cts. 


F. C. LORD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


JAROS 


HYCIENIC UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 


Endorsed by physicians as a safeguard against 
Colds or Rheumatism. 


NON-SHRINKABLE. NON-IRRITATING. 


Men’s Furnisher, 
RAY, en’s Furnisher 


509 Wash'n St., Cor. West. 
641 Wash’n St., Cor. Boyl'n. 
SOLE AGENT FOR BOSTON. 
Children 


NEED Fat Foods. Foods that will 
put flesh on their little bones, 
strength in their muscles, color 
in their cheeks, elasticity in their 
step and courage in their hearts. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


Contains all that is necessary to develop 
healthy men and women from sickly 








Practically 
Tasteless _ 


children. 
50 Cents and $1.00. 
FREE. our book “Health.” How 4 =. 


| ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


| Angier’ Petroleum Tadiete, for Coughs and 
hroat Irritations, 25 cents. 


Angier’s Petroleum Soa 
—for the toilet and sh skin, 


oO 
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COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
’ hwy Treat — wba for all Disease 


a ne It will 


GOUGH AND GROUP 


Wy and antiseptic 
5 cen 














Established 50 Contains no Opt 
sthore, have 1t 20 band, 10 a ROUP, 
and save the CHILD. 





Druggists. C, B, KINGSLEY, 
Northamptoi ‘on, Mass, 


Syru 





| To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 


LADIES! 





Omfort Powder 


Cures Use only 
Eczema. | Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. Burns. j 
Pimples. | Sunburn. 
Itching. Tender Feet. 





Infant Chafing and Scalding. 





Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Use Comfort Soap for Hands. Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 


Young Men 
Wanted 





on your 
Boots and Shoes 





The most elegant article of its kind now in use, 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
yourshoes. Doesn’t soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


MAGICAL DEPOT. 


All sorts of TRICKS for Parlor and Stage, 
| Russies Games, Etec. © ty ues free. 
4 ASYLUM ST., Room C, Hartford, Conn. 


200, 000 axe. 


A thousand tunes can be played on the Sym-=- 
phonion and the Polyphone Music Boxes 
by merely inserting the proper disk. A concert 
given your friends in your own home, the pro- 
gramme changes each night. 


NO YEARS OF PRACTICE. 
NO FALSE NOTES. NO EXERTION. 


Only listen, and you may hear an entrancing 
waltz, a beautiful symphony, or funeral march, 
played in the sweetest tone with perfect time. 


The School has the advantage of being con- 
nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 
which is of great practical value. Business es- 
tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 








Write or call for particulars. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, Boson. 





Our large display of Musical Novelties 
are worth Your Investigation. 
Illustrated Catalogue 


N. Sander Musical Instrument Co., 


212 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Free. 








“Excellent to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


Are YOU 


Overworked and Tired Out, 





or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of CaLisayA, NERVINE OF Coca, NUTRI- 
TIVE OF Matt and Extract or Beer. ‘The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 
from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 
Thayer’s Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Like our grandmothers used to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such condensea Mince Meat 





Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
sion. Pie making to-day, with None-Sucn Mince Mzkat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. Nonr-SucH MINCE MEAT 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pies. 
lf your grocer does not keep the NoNE-SvucH brand, send 

l2c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 




















House Furnishings, Etc. 








BORA AA RAA AAA AAA ALAA A AAA AAAS 


Visit Our New Furniture Store 


(On Bedford and Avon Streets) 


When You Desire Good Furniture Values. 


THIS DESK 
: OLIDAY Money Saving. 
NT Time Saving. 
INTS Patience Saving. 


Abound on each of its Five Floors. 
In 





Dining-Room Furniture, Kitchen Furniture, 
Chamber Furniture, Parlor Furniture, 
Library Furniture, Etc., Etc., 











Almost any kind of Oak Desk would be 
cheap at $10, but the above is ridiculous! 





chea; 
wooc 


when the make, workmanship an 
are considered. The design is novel. 
Every piece of wood is handsomely figured. 
It is fitted with pigeonholes, inside drawers, 
pen racks, and has large, deep drawers under 
the desk board. It is a bargain—most_un- 
questionably—yet it is but a sample of how 
values run in our Great Furniture Warerooms 
on Bedford and Avon Streets. 


JORDAN, MARSH & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


GRAARA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA 


Our assortments are thorough and 
complete. In prices we are, beyond 
all doubt, the lowest. 
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Are You 


Building a House? 


Are you remodelling or renovating ? If so, you will make no 
mistake in availing yourself of the advice of the skilled men in our 


Upholstery Department, 


which is at your service without charge. 

We are constantly fitting up private residences, hotels, theatres, etc., 
and guarantee the utmost artistic excellence in Hangings, Curtains, 
Portieres, etc., at the same time steadily keeping prices at the lowest 
point. It isa mistake to suppose that satisfactory decorative effects 
cannot be obtained at a moderate cost. We are doing it every day. 

Our workmanship is unexcelled. WRITE US FREELY. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
Carpets and Upholstery, 


658 WASHINGTON ST. (Opp. Boylston St.), BOSTON. 
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Paper Hangings.|8 Highest = 2" 
A full assortment of the 1893. 


PSEeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSCSSSCCESC EE 


Awards 


Given to the 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


FIVE; Medals and Diplomas on 
) Silver-Plated Spoons, 


Forks, Knives, Etc. 


Ist. For most marked ss by the 
use of their silver inlaid. 


2d. For superior excellence insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown. 

34. For the highest grade of materials. 

4th. For the fine plating, workmanship 
and finish. 

5th. Most artistic display. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
se one marked on the back oe the handle: 


E. STERLING INLAID HE. 
Ask your Jeweler for them. 
MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Useful Xmas Gift. 


One person in 20 may hesitate about this 
Desk; at least 19 in 20 will be satisfied at a 
glance that it is THE GREATEST DESK BAR- 
GAIN EVER KNOWN IN THIS CITY. 

We have no time to convince one person when 
19 buyers stand, with money ready, only waiting 
answers to the various questions of dimension. 
They are: 


latest ‘novelties. in 


Mural Decorations. 


We carry the largest assortment of the 


Celebrated M. H. Birge 


Wall Papers of any house in New Eng- 
land. Call and see our new stock. No 
trouble to show goods. 

We carry a complete assortment of 
English, French and German makes in 
addition to usual grades. 


TRY US. 
J. W. GERRY, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. -4’7 
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Height, 4 ft., 4% in. | Height of overhang, 11 in. 
Width, 2ft,6 in. Depth of Drawers, 5% in. 
Depth, 1ft.,3 in. | Size of Mirror,  8x12in. 
with lid down, 2 ft.,2% in. | Bevel of same, 3-4 in. 














The wood is Red Oak, with fine finish ; elaborately carved top and base ; bur- 
nished brass trimmings ; automatic supports to lid; dust-proof finish. 
Special Holiday price (only until December 25th), $13.50. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pages, 300 illustrations. Sent 
to any address on receipt of fiy > 2-cent stamps. 
Boston. 

















Ready for Use. 


Free from Sand. 
Free from Stems. 
Free from Dirt. 






No Washing or 


Picking over 
required. 


These are the highest-priced currants in the market, yet they are the cheapest, 
for one pound of them is equal to two pounds of other currants in quantity of 
flavor and superior in quality. Prepared by a unique process used by no one else. 


A Bit of Information. 


Currants are supposed by many to be a preserved currant, as the 
name implies; but they are in fact a small, seedless grape. 
When first shipped to England they came from Corinth, and were 
known as “Corinths,” which afterwards became corrupted into 
currants. 

In the northern provinces of Greece, Patrass, Vostizza and 
Guelf, the greatest care is taken in cultivating and curing of the 
grape, while in other parts of the country the vines run wild and 
uncared for. The result is that we find the same difference 
between the two growths that is found here between the wild 
and the cultivated grape. 

The average consumer is not well enough acquainted with the 
varieties to distinguish between the highly cultivated and the 
poor provincial fruit that in its native land would be only con- 
sidered fit for wine. This has made it easy for avaricious parties 
to sell a so-called “clean Vostizza” in imitation of the Purity 
Washed Currant. 

We only ask that you compare closely the “would be cleaned” 
or imitation with the Purity Washed Currant with regard to 
flavor, thinness of the skin, ete., knowing that then you will use 
no other brand. 

If your grocer does not keep the Purity Washed Currant, please 
send us his address and we will see that you are supplied. 


Special Offer. 


A quarter pound sample package and our Cook-Book, “ Dainty 
Dishes,” by Mrs. Lincoin, sent to any address for six cents in 
stamps to pay postage, or the Cook-Book FREE on application. 


Purity Dried Fruit Cleansing Co., Quincy, Mass. 











Paine’s Furniture C0, 48 Camal St., sostor®"$.8°nepot, 
Just a little salt Z 
in everything we eat. 
Just a little dirt 
in the salt 
makes it impure. 
There’s no dirt in 
WORCESTER SALT. 


If that’s so that settles it. 
You'll use it. Prove it by a test. 





Nash, Whiton & Co, 
New Fork. 


Boston Office, 
103 State St. 
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& arreny 181 FRANKLIN ST. Bosra 
Delivered Free! 


The Grand Rapids Sweeper has been offered 
by us for a number of years. It constitutes one 
of our most popular premiums. 

This model contains all the latest improvements. 
It is so thoroughly and honestly made that it can 
be used for years without repairs. 

Contains the Bissell Broom-Action, has a Dump- 
ing Device that opens both pans by a single light 
pressure, and a Rubber Furniture Protector. Oak, 
16th Century Finish, handsomely decorated. 


For a limited time we will deliver this Carpet Sweeper 
at your nearest Express Office on receipt of $3.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








